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Kenneth Pitchford 
LEVIATHAN 





(for P. G., mentis in mari nauta) 


I — The Man 


Whether we flee or pursue, we are the same: 
Ahab and Jonah, two sides of a coin. 

In the beginning, lacking voice or name, 

we lay unformed where fear and courage join. 


I, Jonah, rose up early and departed 

on my aimless journey, no joy in my gait, 
ie the taste of ashes on my tongue, ice-hearted, 

hoping, by lingering, to arrive too late. 


I, Ahab, manned the Pequod, hoisted sail 
headlong for waters where the sea-beast lay ; 
pursuit was fleeing from the icy gale 

that hollowed my mind each mile along the way. 


Both of us watched our plotted courses press 

toward that black X on azures of the chart 

where words dumbfound their meanings: our no and yes 
the flex and lax within one bestial heart. 


I, Jonah, in the storm, knelt down and wept. 

The ship refused me. In the sailor’s elntch. 

I cried, “Lord God ...’’ but cleft tongues of lightning leapt, 
blinding my prayer. The sea shrank from my touch. 
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I, Ahab, saw all Evil burn and ooze 

on that brute face—as though the crystal sea 

above the corals of the heart could fuse 

in one white lens a vast antinomy. ® ’ 


The rest looked on: old salts and young bloods, all; 
ours was no human battle to be fought 

with the aid of usual men not in the thrall 

of the pure good or evil we fled or sought. 


I, Jonah, felt the jaws gape to receive 

my coward’s body. Cringing, I lay still, 

and listened to black fathoms surge and heave 
as the whale climbed through hosannas of his will. 


I, Ahab, tangled by a length of rope, 

drove home my useless steel where, inchoate, 
Lucifer trembled, breathing through a slope 
of snow-cold flesh the hot hill of my hate. 


And did we find our answers in those eyes 

or those wide jaws? Or did our questions loom 
more sharply to have taken on his size, 

that animal intelligence of our doom? 


The sea-beast spiralled downwards in his scorn 
that has no words for evil or for good; 

one drowned by darkness too vast to be borne, 
one borne toward light too fierce to be withstood, 


II — The Commonwealth 


Upon the horizon in its animal sleep, 

its hill like rolls of flesh twined high with wire, 
the city pulsed in tides drowned dreamers keep 
behind the darkened windows of each spire. 


By morning the prophet had stormed the market-place 

to swagger barefoot on the paving stone, 

hawking fresh cancers through the populace, > Bim 
fine shames more precious than any they had known. 
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KENNETH PITCHFORD 


Yet forty days and Nineveh shall fall. 

“Who is this alien—greasy and absurd?’’ 

they mocked. ‘‘Our commonwealth is comfortable, 
strongly defended, well administered.” 


Some thieves and beggars, idlers in the square, 
heard the Hebrew snarling his tirade, 

but none by the neon’s metronomie glare 
slackened his pace, much less fell down and prayed. 


Yet twenty days ... And still the city cast 
its keenest fevers on its largest screens, 
swam in circuitous unisons, through vast 
hypnoses, the reefs of its routines. 


But the viruses in which the prophet dealt 
crept invisibly through the busy veins. 

A shudder beneath the animal’s smooth pelt 
signalled the riotous flowering of those stains, 


Yet ten days more... From their somniloquence 
the people started: “Today the market fell. 
The churches blaze with light again. Incense 
clouds every shrine, and prayer fills every cell.’’ 


Yet five days more, ye Gentiles, yet four days... 

“But the government assure us the state is sound.’’ 

Yet three... Yet two... ‘‘Have you seen all the highways 
clogged with refugees for miles around?” 


Yet one more day... But Nineveh was saved; 
the crisis abated. The commonwealth swam on 
to other holocausts each man had eraved 

in his most secret dreams each watery dawn. 


Today, the traveller notices a mound 
on that unfeatured shore arced wide and bare, 

like the hump of some huge sea-beast who was found 
stranded in sleep on the corrosive air. 
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III — The Wife 


Peering across gray sleeves of harbor foam 

from her high widow-walk, for months she’d pace. 

The bay was scored with masts of captains home, « — = 
escaped from the sea’s adulterous embrace. 


Landlocked Nantucket wives have known a stain 
harsher, more permanent than their bed-sheets know— 
so, with the wife of Ahab who since has lain 
trammelled in his death-bed mound of snow. 


In mourning, the wife resumed the mother’s task : 
when men die scaling the slopes of the Unknown, 
women forgive their rival, ceasing to ask 

mild metaphysics to recapture flesh and bone. 


TTT 


The other wife had urged the galled ascent, 

though he limped off, not to Nineveh, but Tarshish. 
Yet Jonah knew best, surely, what the angel meant, 
although he roamed on the slack length of God’s leash. 


She shrugged her shoulders. What else should she do? 

Later, the tales of Leviathan would bore i 
her evening sewing. Let men fret and stew 
in their mid-ocean juices. Wives stay on shore. 


One welcomed back her husband with a word; 

the other waited, but soon set black aside. 

Both winked at the stories of the whale they heard— 
though neither suggested that the teller lied. ete 


Both coaxed their stubborn blooms to sprout each spring, 

scolded their fledglings to fear God and the Law, =a 
sure that clear sunlight each new dawn would bring 
reason and order, if not a sense of awe. 
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IV — The Animal 


cL © “For X beginneth not, but connects 
and continues.” 


Where you lie, Leviathan, Moby Dick, 
your icy secrets blazing in your breast, 
you trail a skeleton, encrusted thick, 
along the salty circuits of its rest. 


What sunken fissures do your visits fill, 

what coral shelves, what fjords? Or do you live 
beyond charts printed with our tongue’s poor skill 
at pale denial, or bland affirmative? 


Wherever I look I see that smouldering cone, 
the crystal spray you spout against the sky: 
beyond the last horizon of the Known, 

in the deepest reaches of the inward eye. 


Behemoth and monolith. Bethel and city-state. 
Emblem to be blazoned on a shield, 

attended by porpoises, by ray and skate. 

A sceptre of power too terrible to wield, 


The thrum of piston, the drone of dynamo 

insinuates the accents your pulse keeps. 

The derrick spouts black blood harpooners know 

when through your hulk the mortal heartquake sweeps. 





Yet from such ordinals of death, you rise 
on undulating floors of weed and brit : 

a eardinal phosphorescence on the eyes 
wit¢ of the few men returned to tell of it. 


And deeper, in the vaults of each man’s mind, 

‘ through unlit seas, you plunge. In that cold waste, 
| the currents of your hot blood have defined 

the good or evil Jonah and Ahab faced. 
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Unanswerable, unspeakable brute might, 

all the obliques I chart are streams that feed, 
like veins and arteries, in quest or flight, 
the life you kindle and the death you breed. 


Rise, then, Leviathan, be with me still, 
inspirit me with your great breath, I pray, 
so I may scale the steeps of each night’s hill, 
home to the coral fathoms of my day. 
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Martin Buber 


BORN OF ENVY 


EDITOR’S NOTE — Martin Buber wrote ‘this story many decades ago. It will 
appear this year in the collection of early stories of Martin Buber, Tales of Angels, 
Spirtts and Demons, published by the Hawk’s Well Press. 


AT one time there lived in Lublin two students who were very 
devoted to each other. They pursued their studies together in 
the house of the Rabbi of the city, where both had lodgings, and 
were, in all things, inseparable. The younger of the two, who 
seemed even more youthful because of his cheerful and open 
manner, had a pleasing appearance and was very popular 
among the Jews of the city. Learning came easily to him and, 
in spite of his youth, he had mastered a great number of the 
sacred texts, though, perhaps, not very deeply. This lack of 
depth, however, was neither apparent to him nor to the towns- 
people, who were dazzled by his brightness and charm. Perhaps 
only his friend knew him as he really was, though he did not 
love him any the less beeause of it. If anything, it made him 
even more devoted, for his own soul, which lacked the qualities 
of light and buoyancy, feasted on their abundance in his friend. 

The older student had a reserved appearance; but though 
his manner was cold, inwardly his soul burned with a dark 
flame, and he passed his days in an intense search after the 
hidden secrets of the Law. For all of this, he seemed to have 
less learning than his friend, and what little he did know, he 
had great difficulty in expressing. Secretly, he was always 
absorbed in his desire for revelation, and his ceaseless struggle 
with the dark paradoxes occasionally took him to the edge of 
the Infinite. For him, his friendship with the younger student 
was a last concession to this world, and he cultivated it with 
all the care expended on a favorite flower. 
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Among the many admirers of the younger student was one 
of the wealthiest Jews in the city. This man had taken a great 
liking to the youth and had frequently invited him to his home. 
Determining to have the student for a son-in-law, he offered 
him his only daughter, who was a girl of remarkable beauty. 
The student, for his part, welcomed the prospect of entering a 
rich and distinguished family and getting in the bargain a very 
attractive wife. Since his master, the Rabbi of Lublin, approved 
of the match, the engagement took place. 

The day the marriage contract was to be signed, the Rabbi 
and the older student accompanied the young man to the house 
of the bride’s father. The older student had never been there 
before and, while the customary ceremonies were being carried 
out with all the dignity and solemnity required by the wealthy 
family, he took the opportunity to observe the bride for the 
first time. She was as beautiful as they had all said, standing 
there dreamily and indifferent, while her father presented her 
like some delightful but lifeless gift to this man who was little 
more than a stranger. The older student was well aware that 
his friend was capable of winning her affection, but he was even 
more certain that, if her father had selected him instead of his 
friend, he would have been able to awaken this still sleeping 
girl to a deeper and more passionate existence. He felt that 
his friend was not much more than a fool, in spite of his charm, 
and was certain that he lacked the understanding to do more 
than toy with this rich gift, that had fallen like a ripe fruit in 
his lap. The sudden realization of his own loss filled him with 
fierce pain, and at that moment a terrible envy was born in him. 

He left the festivities, and from that hour he avoided his 
friend and his friend’s new home. From that time on, he was 
unable to take any satisfaction in the Holy Wisdom, which had 
become lifeless for him, since all his energies were concentrated 
in his dream of a life shared with another human being, whose 
soul like white and fragrant wax could be moulded in his hand. 
In the Rabbi’s house they thought that he was sick, and every- 
body treated him with kindness and consideration. 

He was no longer to be found in his room, engaged in the 
pursuit of knowledge. His dark moods became so vast that the 
finite walls of his room seemed to suffocate him; his restlessness 
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MARTIN BUBER 11 


drove him to seek out unfrequented places far beyond the city. 
There, amid the wild growths of thicket and underbrush, it 
was possible for him to give free rein to the frantic motions of 
his soul. 

One evening as he was on his way home, exhausted with 
bitterness because he was unable to forget his friend’s better 
fortune, he was joined by a stranger. The student drew back 
startled. The man had appeared beside him so suddenly that 
it seemed he had emerged from the meadow fog that was now 
sweeping across the fields. But the stranger’s greeting was 
friendly, and they soon struck up a conversation. It appeared 
that the wanderer was a Hasid, and that he was acquainted with 
the affairs of the Jews in Lublin. He inquired respectfully 
after the holy Rabbi, his household and preoccupations, and 
wished to know what scholars were presently studying with him, 
The young man informed the stranger that he was one of the 
many who had been drawn to Lublin by the master’s reputa- 
tion for wisdom. When the stranger heard this he was very 
pleased, and explained to the student he had come this way 
precisely for the purpose of conversing with the young men of 
the Rabbi’s house. He had been sent by a rich Jew from a 
small town not very distant to find a husband for his much 
loved and only daughter, who was an exceptionally beautiful 
girl. The Hasid declared that he had found his man without 
even setting foot in the city and entreated the youth, in a very 
friendly way, to accompany him on the next morning to the 
house of the girl’s father, where everything could be arranged. 

The student thought the Hasid’s proposal favorable: it 
seemed possible that if he were to take a wife in accordance 
with the Law his sick soul might regain its health, and if he was 
very fortunate he might never again have reason to envy! any- 
one. He agreed to meet the Hasid on the ouiskirts of the city 
at daybreak, when they would begin their journey, and after 
taking friendly leave of the stranger he returned to the Rabbi’s 
house, 

The student spent the night in his room sleeplessly. He 
tried to calm himself by prayer but was unsuccessful. 

At the first hour of morning, when the night was just be- 
ginning to pale, he left the Rabbi’s house. Since all were still 
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asleep he didn’t say a word to anyone but went his way silently 
through the shadowy streets to the outskirts where the stranger 
was waiting for him. 

The first hours of their journey were spent on the same 
road over which they had come the other day. Soon, however, 
they were passing through country that was unfamiliar to the 
student. They were wandering through a wild forest. The 
road narrowed and the youth was lashed by branches that over- 
hung the path, which seemed unused and was grown over with 
moss and grass and small flowers. They walked for hours with- 
out any change of scenery. His guide flitted before him like 
a shadow; he never rested, and never seemed to grow tired. 
From time to time he turned his head and looked back at the 
student, who could not suppress a slight shudder, because each 
time he saw the stranger’s face it was at once both different 
and the same. The forest was completely still. No sound of 
animals or birdery, and even the tree branches swayed without 
sound. When the guide turned to speak a word of encourage- 
ment his voice seemed almost soundless. The student, however, 
was so caught up in his own thoughts that he was hardly aware 
of his strange surroundings. Without pause for rest or refresh- 
ment they went on. The pale, red light of dusk was already 
visible through the thinning trees and soon they were out of 
the forest. 

They were confronted by a pallid landscape which was 
faintly lit by a veiled moon in a silver-colored sky. The fog 
before them seemed to obscure the prospect of a town. Grasp- 
ing the cold hand of his companion, the student pressed forward. 
Obviously, this was where the town began. They stopped be- 
fore a large and massive building, whose contours seemed sud- 
denly to have emerged from the mist. The stranger stood before 
the entrance and let the metal knocker fall against the wood of 
the door. 

‘“Where are we?’’ asked the student. 

‘*At our destination,’’ the other answered. 

“Isn’t the hour too late to visit a decent Jewish house?’’ 
asked the youth. 

“The time is right,’’ the guide answered. 
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While they had been speaking the door had opened, but 
whoever had opened it was not to be seen. They walked through 
long, strangely winding corridors. Then the guide held aside a 
curtain and they entered a large chamber. The room was filled 
with small, black clouds of incense, and at first the student could 
distinguish only faint glints of dark, ruined gold and faded 
eolors on the walls. Then everything became clear. The room 
and its furnishings were very old and handsome, and gleamed 
richly in colors and textures. The student saw two figures 
detach themselves from the pungent vapor that poured out of a 
bronze bowl and filled the room. The husband and wife, both 
gray haired and stooped with age, were dressed in stiff, costly 
garments. They greeted the student by name and introduced 
him to their daughter, who must have been sitting in the back- 
ground all this while, because she had not been visible before. 
Now she rose, tall, slender and very pale, and came tow: ard him 
through the mist. She bowed politely. 

He observed that her eyes were dark and melancholy and 
were filled with proud disdain, and that her hair was black and 
fell in heavy waves to her shoulders. Her cold glance pierced 
him, and he was aware of a strange, painful joy. This girl 
strongly resembled his friend’s bride. She had the same fea- 
tures, but she seemed more wilful, stranger and more mysterious. 
Looking at her parents, he saw that they were very much like 
the father and mother of his friend’s bride, but they were older, 
very pale and strangely dressed. The father placed the marri- 
age contract on the table before him. 

The youth bowed and explained that he would require time 
to go back and get his teacher to witness the engagement, and 
to get proper clothes for the wedding before he could receive 
his bride. As he said this, he saw the three figures begin to 
pale and recede. Even the table seemed to be vanishing before 
him. He reached out to seize it, and his hand brushed the paper 
that was lying there. Quickly he thrust the paper into his coat. 
He bowed and left the house. 

Soon he found himself in the forest through which he had 
come. He was seized with such wild joy that he travelled 
throughout the night without noticing his movements; it was 
as if the earth pushed him forward. At dawn he found himself 
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on a familiar road not many miles from Lublin. Suddenly he 
was aware of a chill in all his limbs, and he was nearly para- 
lyzed with terror. He reached for the paper in his pocket and 
drew back his hand in pain, as if he had touched iire. He 
remembered the similarity between the two girls, and it terrified 
him because he felt that he was stealing his friend’s bride. 

As he entered the city he could see the Jews on their way 
to morning prayers. He dropped his head, ashamed at being so 
singled out from all the others, and rushed to the Rabbi’s house. 
The Rabbi was rising from prayer when the student entered 
and looked at him intently. Taking courage from the Rabbi’s 
look, the young man told his master all that had happened. He 
took the contract from his pocket and placed it before the holy 
man, who looked at the writing and cried, “Throw yourself down 
upon the ground and pray. The bride and her parents must 
be summoned immediately.’’ 

‘‘Master,’’ said the student, “the way is long, and the 
swiftest messengers will not return with them till the next 
morning.”’ 

“Do not fear,’’ said the Rabbi. “Address yourself to prayer, 
and do not cease praying.’’ 

Then he too sank down and prayed vigorously. For more 
than an hour the two continued in prayer. Then the door of 
the Rabbi's room sprang open, and the bride and her parents 
stood before the threshold, unable to enter. They seemed like 
corpses, with their sightless eyes and pale, greenish hued faces. 
Imploringly they raised their arms. 

The Rabbi stood up and in a loud voice called out the Holy 
Names three times. Then he ordered the student to tear up 
the contract. As the young man tore the paper it disintegrated 
into dust, and the air trembled with a soft moaning sound. 
When the Rabbi and the student looked up, the demons were 
gone. Both sank down and offered prayers of thanks. 


— Translated by David Antin. 
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Daniel Berrigan’s first volume of 
poems, Time Without Number 
(Macmillan) was the Lamont 
Poetry Selection for 1957. Father 
Berrigan is Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology at Le Moyne College, and 
a former director of the Catholic 
Poetry Society. 


Daniel Berrigan 
BEETHOVEN’S VIOLIN 


(for Carol and Jerry) 
I 


Birnam wood across the plain, marches 

season after season, into itself. When 

morning searches a voice, takes voice, 

only another day, yes. But first astounding day of all 
dawns from that throat. 


Tenderness and strength 

do not dwell under one life. But the violin 

summons tears and commands action. Its best face is the smile 
on face of Christ; at end 

it calls halt triumphantly, pouring best wine last 

upon task done: it is achieved sings 


fearfully and wonderfully made sings 

the violin. I have taken wings at morning 

I have-searched the uttermost sea: there is no one 

to love me like this lover. I am Eve sings the violin: 
I am taken from his side: I heal with my body 

with sounds his hands make on me 

The wound I opened him 


II 
The cadenza gestures 
a stick of fire over night 
and leaves there upon his own, man 


a momentary star for morning to flush out. 


Say : for man to flesh out morning like a sun : 
end night, that had been witless and heartless without 
his witlessness and his heart self-econdemned. Yet, yet 
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God said, let there be man. Let him happen. I will never 
repent me. I swear this living oath: suddenly, darkly 
seas and continents were too tame. It becomes 

my good pleasure to improvise him freely. 


my hand dares it: someone: to dare my hand. 


Arthur Gregor has published widely 
in periodicals. Two volumes of 
his verse have appeared so far, 
Octavian Shooting Targets and 
Declensions of a Refrain (Dodd, 
Mead) the latter a PLNY edition. 


Arthur Gregor 
THE LIE’'S PURSUIT 


Pity that pleads through the soulful eye 
is the expression of a lie 

that demands the heart when pity speaks. 
The lie behind each turn, that creeps 
and waits to get pure love off-guard 

is a wretched lie I will discard. 


Behind each corner waits, behind each turn. 
Pity, sheer pity, can be discerned 

no more strikingly, in no more 

lovely, lost though soulful look be borne 
than in the eye the crafty lie inhabits : 

pity, pity, truthfully its 

own, its trick, and drag on me. 

What but the lie’s inherent quality 

can make such bitter plea for love, 

which no lie has yet ensnared enough 

to bring the heart to its own loss down, 

and make of love poor pity’s clown. 

Pity may try, but has no claim. 

Love and pity‘ are not the same. 

A lost look pleads for more than more defeat, 
but love. and pity will not meet: 

that pity will die, and love cannot go, 

makes the wretched lie pursue love so. 








Venable Herndon’s 


appeared in Zero Anthology and 


in Quixote. 


Venable Herndon 
CALENDAR 


God’s green grows in meadows sharp 





poetry has 


To trim spring winds’ rough edge to earth, 


And cut out shapes for crab and clam 
That poke above the shielding slime. 


Each its season, 
Each its place, 
Each his grace. 


God’s gold glows in high clouds bright 
To burn long summer shadows short, 
And bake the buds of plant and vine 
That give ripe fruit to beast and man. 


Each its season, 
Each its place, 
Each his grace. 


God’s red runs over old leaves thick 
To mark the dying autumn’s track, 
And warn the shivering squirrel and snail 
That run to hide in trunk and hill. 


Each its season, 
Each its place, 
Eaeh his grace. 


God’s grey grinds cold pebbles round 
To turn hard winter storms to sand, 
And ease the feet of piper and gull 
That never hear the southern call. 


Each its season, 
Each its place, 
Each his grace. 
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MORNING 


For Bears. 2 





In the moment of waking he thinks of death. 

He touches his thighs to know them firm, 

Finite, and yet he feels their solid — 
Muscles curve an instant shape, 

A cloud in the sky of breath, ripple 

In the sea of blood that floats the flesh 

Toward God and stars. 


So it pleases him 
When he thinks of death to dream that his breath 
Will breathe in the wind that shakes the blinds, 
And beyond them the branches; that his eyes 
Will look from the waters of rivers and waves 
To see clouds and birds in the day, and planet 
At night; that his feet will walk the earth 
In roots of trees; that his flesh will sense 
The sun in the meat of melons, in the petals 
Of flowers; that his hair will shine in the fur 
Of stretching cats. 


And he grieves 
That he knows less of himself in these shapes 
As he lives, less of himself than a pure man 
Might, and yet in the thighs he holds 
Against death in the morning, he knows that, 
Of the universe, that which should be his, is. 








Ursule Molinaro writes both ta 
English and in French. Two 
books: Petit Manuel pom fa 
Ciravation dans fe Néant and 
Rimes et Raisons were published in 
France. She has appeared § in 
Quixote, and her play, “@ne Must 
Be Two’’ was -published in Zero 
Anthology. 


Ursule Molinaro 


EXTORTION 


MONELLE turned her back. One shoulder cupped against 
the wood of the tall window, she hid herself in the evening sha- 
dows creeping into the office. Mechanically her finger traced 
eircles on the pane. 

‘How dirty it is,’ she thought. ‘It’s not healthy for a young 
man to breathe all that dust.’ Immediately this thought set the 
stage for the other, the fundamental and overpowering realiza- 
tion of how unfairly she had been treated, how he showed her 
only relentless ingratitude. ‘I worry about his health, and he 
thinks nothing of tossing me away,’ she said to herself bitterly. 

‘All my life I’ve cared for nothing but his welfare. Twenty 
years I denied myself for him, and now he throws me out as if 
I were one of his other women.’ 

She pitied herself. Even now she was close to tears, but 
she would not turn around to reproach him with the silent mar- 
tyrdom in her face. What good would it have done? Five 
weeks of endless scenes had torn them completely apart. Every- 
thing had been said. Everything had been said over and over. 
Words had lost their meanings. Better to cry quietly, alone. 

She had started by telling him how no other man had ever 
made her cry, but even then she had seen in his unyielding eyes 
the steady pageant of memory revealing her loves. Would he 
take vengeance now on her for his imaginary rivals, for all the 
accumulated jealousies of his childhood? 

She had been a good mother to her son. She had given 
him the best part of herself. He could not deny it. 

She was whispering to herself now: ‘‘I sacrificed my whole 
life for my son, and now he abandons me. I have grown older. 
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I’ve reached an age where I can’t bear to be alone, and he is the 
only one I have, my last man, and now he leaves me as if I were 
a mistress. He leaves me for an ugly shrew who dresses him 
like a puppet and wants her toy all to herself.’’ 

Monelle watched the movement below in the street, where 
the cars ran along like big stupid insects. All the husbands 
going home to their bored, respectable wives, all the sons rush- 
ing home to kiss their mothers . . . routine . . . security. 

All at onee, her attention was caught by a dumpy man, 
waving a long stick wildly around on a flat rooftop some floors 
below her. ‘A madman,’ she thought, pleased. She was disap- 
pointed when she understood the purpose of his strange 
manoeuvers. There was a huge pigeon coop on the roof below, 
and the dumpy man was exercising his pigeons, directing their 
flight with his stick. 

Driven by the point of the stick, hundreds of birds threw 
themselves into the air to form white pyramids against the grey 
sky. Monelle admired their symmetry. They seemed to have 
no individual initiative, but again she was wrong. One pigeon 
detached himself from the formation, and settled down sullenly. 
The stick urged him up, and he flew, solitary rebel, only to 
settle in front of the window. Monelle greeted him as a kin- 
dred spirit, a sign. 

Suddenly she hated the little man with his stick, blamed 
him now for all her wretchedness. She could see his gross fea- 
tures under his worker’s cap. He was smoking, and, watching 
her enemy, she envied his cigarette. Her purse was on the 
couch near the door, but she did not dare turn around, Pierre 
would expect her to leave if she went near the door. Closing 
time was near. This would not be the moment. She was sure 
he would not risk the scandal of throwing her out of his own 
office with all those people in the corridors. 

Finally she knew what she must do: she would not budge, 
she would not leave the office. Her pleas had no effect on him, 
he knew she would not kill herself. 

‘But if he comes tomorrow and finds me here in the same 
place, then he’ll see that I’ve decided to die right on the spot 
where he left me for that woman. He’ll be sorry. He’ll come 
back to me.’ 
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She looked questioningly at the pigeon. He was still there. 
Destiny approved. The little man shook his stick in vain. She 
would sleep here tonight, on the battered couch. 

She heard her son moving behind her at the desk, opening 
drawers, rattling papers. 

‘*Tt’s time to leave, mother. Let’s go.” 

Monelle did not move. ‘Don’t answer, don’t answer,’ she 
repeated like a prayer. 

“Well, I’m going,’’ said Pierre after a short silence. “Stay 
a little longer if you like, but make sure the watchman doesn’t 
lock you in.’’ 

Monelle shivered. The idea of spending the night locked 
in the disgusting office was terrifying. She looked to the pigeon 
for help, but he had flown away. ‘Traitor,’ she thought, 
‘coward.’ Naturally—He had gone back to the coop. Habit, 
and fear of the stick... . 


‘‘Have it your way, mother,’’ Pierre’s voice seemed to hesi- 
tate. But she heard the door close. 

Monelle turned around. The office was empty. She lept 
at her purse, lit a cigarette and drew in the first smoke with a 
long sigh. Then she turned back to the window, hoping to see 
Pierre leave the building. She thought that if she could see 
how he walked away, she would be able to tell how he would 
act the next morning. But she was too high up to see. 

It had grown dark in the office, but Monelle did not dare 
turn on the lights and excite the curiosity of the watchman. 
In the dark she groped for an ashtray, which she dropped on 
the floor beside the couch. She stretched out, her purse on 
her stomach. 

‘“‘T must sleep,’’ she told herself. ‘‘My worst enemy is time. 
It’s a long wait till nine o’clock, even if Pierre always gets up 
early. He works too much.” 

She heard the door of the elevator, and the routine footsteps 
of the approaching watchman. 

‘He walks like a policeman,’ she thought. “That pompous 
way of putting his feet down. He must have the Penal Code 


in his pocket to make him walk so heavily. And his shoes 
squeak.’ 
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Monelle held her breath. The watchman tried the door, 
rattled keys and muttered something. The key turned. 

“I’m in prison,’’ said Monelle. She lit a cigarette. The 
street light projected shadowy monsters on the walls. A mouse 
stirred in the corner. Time passed very slowly. 

She was surprised to wake up and find the office filled with 
dirty grey light of morning. She ran to the window. It was 
much too early, the streets were empty, the radiator was cold. 
‘What misers,’ she thought, ‘they turn the heat off at night.’ 
She shivered in the cold. The back of her neck was stiff. She 
was hungry. Automatically she took a cigarette. It was the 
last one, but she lit it anyway. 

‘After a night in solitary, the condemned is entitled to a 
cigarette.’ She smiled bitterly. ‘Only two hours more, three 
at most.’ 

She took out her compact, and was pleased to notice that 
her eyes were rimmed with blue shadows. When Pierre was a 
child, he always noticed when she looked worn-out. When he 
saw her like this, he used to call her ‘‘owl eyes’’. Then, too, 
he would caress her. 

Outside, the bells of a church rang nine o’clock. Monelle 
began watching at the window again. The streets seemed to 
come awake very slowly. The building itself was quiet. The 
radiator had not even begun to warm up. She wondered why 
Pierre was so late this morning. He was usually so methodical. 
Probably his mistress made him careless. 

Eleven o'clock. Monelle couldn’t stand it any longer. Her 
legs were numb with cold. 

‘If I only had a cigarette,’ she thought. She tried all the 
drawers in the desk one by one. They were locked. The last 
one finally gave; it broke her fingernail. She found an opened 
package of Camels and started smoking rapidly. The telephone 
rang. She was startled, and closed the drawer as though caught 
in the act. As she looked wildly at the desk like a trapped 
animal, she saw that next to the phone was a calendar. It was 
Saturday. 
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‘Perhaps Pierre will come to the office anyway.’ She knew 
that when he still lived with her he used to come by to check 
the mail. But that woman had changed all his habits. Maybe 
now he slept till noon beside her. 

Monelle had never been able to fathom why Pierre cared 
for the woman. When it had all started she had reassured 
herself that these things pass. But happiness is a product of 
will, in their case of one will alone, for Pierre had nothing to 
say. He simply obeyed. 

Once Monelle had timidly reproached him. He snuffled 
a laugh: 

“Why should I distrust Josette? Why should I? When I 
talk to her it’s hardly more than a monologue. She knows how 
to keep quiet, she doesn’t babble like you.’’ 

Later he had been angry. 

“You’re trying to botch my life the way you did yours. I 
forbid you to insult Josette.’’ 

Insult Josette, indeed! A woman who has a husband, but 
who doesn’t know where, who says she can’t divorce him, but 
who can live with Pierre, openly, as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world. 

It was that which precipitated the whole tragedy, and now 
Pierre had left his home, only because Monelle refused to be 
complicit in his designs by permitting that creature under her 
roof. He had humiliated his mother before a strange woman. 
Now he let her wait in his damned office while he amused him- 
self with her. 

Two days to wait! Confronted with this eternity Monelle 
thought for a moment of calling Pierre, but her pride prevented 
it. What if Josette answered and then told him? It would 
waste the whole sacrifice of last night. He would call the 
watchman, invent explanations. No. It would be better to die 
alone here, but one doesn’t die of hunger in two days. One only 
suffers, There was always the window: she could throw herself 
out of the window. But then she would be really dead, without 
possibility of return, and Pierre’s remorse would be no pleasure 
for her. She would have to wait till Monday. 
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She took stock of the cigarettes: there were nine left, no 
more. She gathered the butts together and carefully plucked 
out the unsmoked strands, then rolled them into many little 
twists in toilet paper. 

Monelle waited through the afternoon. The little man with 
the long stick had taken up his place again on the flat roof. 
The pigeons flew up and settled down again to roost. Even- 
ing brought the heavy tread of the watchman, the soft scurry of 
the mouse. Then it was night, sleepless and without end. 

Sunday morning. One more day. One more night. Monelle 
was so hungry now that the cigarettes made her dizzy. She 
hardly ever left the couch. The hours were drawn past her, but 
she no longer bothered to count them. 

The walls of the office slowly began to fold towards her, 
She closed her eyes so as not to see them fall. 

She must have slept a long time, twelve or fifteen hours, 
When she woke it was full daylight, and someone was opening 
the door of the office. Monelle tried to get up, wobbled and 
slid to the floor. 

‘*There’s someone in here,’ cried a coarse and startled 
voice. Monelle came to stretched out on the couch, looking into 
a greasy moon face, that looked back-at her with curious concern 

“Do you feel better?’’ asked the coarse voice. ‘‘My friend's 
gone to get the nurse. You’ll have to explain to the watehman 
why you're here. They always blame it on us if anything is 
missing.’’ 

Monelle knew she must be the charwoman, one of those 
who cleaned the office so badly. She forced a friendly smile: 

“I’m waiting for my son, Monsieur Debreux is my son. 
He'll be here soon.’’ 

“ At six o’clock in the morning? It sounds peculiar to me, 
but you ean tell the nurse the whole,story.”’ 

“T don’t need the nurse.’’ Monelle was terrified of the 
robust efficiency of these women, stiff as their starched collars. 
*T’ll be fine in a moment.”’ 

But the nurse was already there. She flitted from Monelle, 
to the phone, to the watchman, and back to Monelle, then de- 


cided with professional heartiness that the patient should be 
taken to the hospital. 
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Monelle wept. ‘They’re treating me like an object, the 
whole world treats me like an object.’ But she was too weak to 
resist, and was folded into the arms of the nurse... 

Pierre was sitting beside her bed. She could see him quite 
clearly through the haze her fever spread through the room. 
He was wearing a cheap grey suit—much too grown up for a boy 
of his age... Was it not just this morning, very early, that she 
had been wheeled from the operating room and been presented 
with a little pink package — ‘‘You have a son, Madame.” — 
Everybody smiled. Why all this happiness about my suffering? 
Why is there so much noise? I’m sick. They cut my stomach 
open; they gave me injections in my spine, they cut my stomach 
open. Now I’m dead from my toes to my thighs, I’m a cripple 
selling pencils, Place de la République. 

“You have a little boy, such a pretty little boy. What are 
you going to call him?’’ 

“How should I know? I’m a little girl lost in a snow-field. 
I escaped from the house and I’ve walked for hours through the 
snow. The snow is so high that it euts off my legs at the knee. 
When I look behind me I see my footsteps following me like 
empty boots. 

‘“‘Why should I want the doll? I don’t want it, I don’t 
want to play. 

“Tt’s a baby. My own real baby? How is it possible? 
What does my swollen stomach have to do with that man sit- 
ting on a chair beside my bed, smiling at me? Pierre? Pierre!’ 

‘Yes, mother?” 

‘Pierre, I never loved your father; he made me sick. I 
never loved anybody but you.”’ 

“Don’t talk, mother. You must rest.’’ 


“But I must talk, I have to explain to you: they wanted 
to steal my son. You see how they took him? Look out the 
window! You see that steam-shovel with its four long teeth 
on each side? You see the lumps of dirt it bites off? Look how 
it turns back lovingly to the truck. That’s how they took him 
from my stomach, that’s how they snatched my son away so he 
could lie lovingly between the legs of another woman. Pierre!’’ 

“T’m here, mother.” 
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‘‘Look at the lamp! It’s round like the belly of a pregnant 
woman, and it’s as white as milk. It’s coming down on my 
stomach, I know it’s going to fall on me, it’s going to crush me. 
The light is bursting! Do you see my son running away, my 
little Pierre, eseaping through the window?” 

‘‘Be calm, mother. I’m here, right beside you.” 

‘“‘T know you're there. I see you quite well. You’re wear- 
ing a cheap grey suit Josette bought for you. It’s not right 
for you, it makes you look too old. Why do you want to look 
older than you are? You make me older at the same time. 
That’s not nice of you.’’ 

“Tomorrow I’ll buy another one.” 

‘‘Thank you, Pierrot. You know, now that you’ve come back 
to me, we can remake our life together. We will be very happy, 
you'll see. And one day you’ll thank me: Josette was not the 
right woman for you.” 

“But, mother... ”’ 

“Sh. Don’t say anything. I know it hurts. All separa- 
tions seem unbearable at first. But I will be there. I will help 
you. I know how. I have left so many men in my life, just 
for you... aman and a woman, they come and go, but a son 
and his mother, nothing can replace that. You will see how 
happy you'll be with me.”’ 

“But you’re deceiving yourself, mother. I have no inten- 
tion of leaving Josette.’’ 

“Then why are you sitting there?” 

“Please mother, why be so hostile? Josette hasn’t done any- 
thing to you. She likes you. If you would only be reasonable 
we could all live happily together with you.” 

“And give my house to an adventuress who’s already stolen 
my son! Thank you, I’d rather die... ”’ 

‘This morning, did you want to die, mother?’’ 

‘‘Perhaps...’’ 

‘But this is extortion !’’ 

“T have just as much a right to do what I want with my 
life as you have.” 

“You make me very unhappy.’’ 

‘‘Fine. Then we're even.’’ 
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‘Tell me, mother: what were you doing in the office this 
morning ?”’ 

“Waiting for you.”’ 

“ At six o’clock in the morning? Who let you in?” 

“No one; you, last Friday. I was locked in there the whole 
weekend, while you were amusing yourself.” 

“But why?”’ 

“To wait for you; to soften your heart; extortion, as you 
eall it.’’ 

“That was vile, mother.’’ 

‘Tf I had died, it would have been sublime, wouldn’t it?’’ 

“No! Just ridiculous!’’ 

“And my sufferings?’’ 

“You deserved them.’’ 

‘*You forget that I brought you into the world: I suffered 
so that you could live.” 

“That was more than thirty years ago.’’ 

“Tt was only two days ago.”’ 

“Stop this comedy, will you? My life doesn’t belong to 
you even if you did give it to me?” 

“But my death, my death belongs to me, and your remorse 
will belong to me.’’ 

“T won’t have any.” 

‘Josette will, and she’ll leave you... ” 

Pierre had gotten up. He had the stiff movements of a 
giant puppet. His shoulders spread wide, his arms grew long. 
There by the side of the bed he did not stop growing. His head 
seemed to touch the ceiling, and he was erying. And then on 
puppet soles of felt the giant tiptoed awkward to the door, 
tottered and was gone. 


(Translated from the French by Robert Kelly.) 
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This poem marks the poet's return 
to this country after graduate 
studies in English at Oxford. Last 
winter Mr. Leary guest — edited an 
issue of the Beloit Poetry Joumal. 


Paris Leary 
POEM FOR COMING HOME 


The south a rot of elegance and kin, 
the north an error, and the rest a map 
or quay and dockside made for embarkation, 


and the old ocean bearing liners up 
and over to the separated lands 
in eastbound, westbound commerce, tour, or trip— 


I write from an Atlantic of the mind 
surrounding an Atlantis of the heart. 
To my people now the necessary wind 


returns me to negotiate the debt 
incurred by being born American. 
Birth cannot be denied nor the cord cut 


which feeds the embryonic citizen. 
Speech slurs and manners change and habits form, 
but a man belongs, being born a man, 


to what he is, perhaps desires to flee from, 
not by his manner, but by being born; 
and denial is the longest way of coming 


home, where return is not return 
but exploration and discovery. 
The alien west, my home and self, is burning 


through a final voyage of identity, 
and the older Indies of a young regret 
wash in the furrowed shadows of the sea 


where knowledge rises in the sun’s setting 
and heart to knowledge is a hypocrite. 
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JEROME ROTHENBERG 


Married to Diane Rothenberg, 
Mr. Rothenberg writes poetry and 
plays. Seven of his adaptions of 
Erich Kistner appeared recently in 
the Hudson Review, 


Jerome Rothenberg 
MIRROR AT MIDNIGHT 


Eyes in my mirror, eyes oh eyes, 
Spun shut by sleep, resume your bed. 
There, be transfixed like foolish flies 
Inside this spider web, my head. 


And liquefactive hands, this once 
Be balsam till the day begin: 

Blue of your veins it is which runs 
Like rivers underneath my skin. 


v Be quick for motion, legs, run on. 
Mirrors are more than time can bear. 
Suffer some night change. Moult till bone 
Creep through, then drift alone, 
Past islands, into everywhere, 


And voice of darkness, voice oh voice, 
Whisper my ghosts through haunted ears. 
Make madrigals of morning noise 

Until your silence reappears. 


e Then lift us shyly, night oh night, 
While we divorce ourselves from sod, 
And unbelieving in our flight, 

i aaa Drift backwards over death to God. 
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Elizabeth Bartlett won discriminating 
praise for her first volume, peems of yes 
and no. Her work has appeared in dosens 
of periodicals. 


Elizabeth Bartlett 
WOOLEN DIGNITY 


The needle between her fingers 

Came to a pause as she smoothed 

The seams of her life and lingered 
Over old threads of truth 

She had stitched with her own hands 
And bitten off with her own mouth, 
Noticing how these had blended 
With and become part of the cloth, 
Until her dimmed eyes could not tell 
In the fading light which was which, 


There was not much of the garment left 
To mend, although the remembering hid 
What there was and changed the facts 

Of dark wool to the brighter silk 

Of summers past, when she had matched 
Her wardrobe to her hopes and risked 

The need for later alterations, 

Unmindful how both would grow outstyled 
And she herself become a pattern 

Of an age more pitied than admired. 


Again the needle swayed and she sighed 

At its impatience, as though it cared 

That wool wear a rocking chair pride 

With dignity, as though an air 

Of mutual warmth existed between 

Her and the winter which would help them 
Keep what little vanity remained; 

And the thread grew taut again, 

Leaving the stitches along the seam 

Smooth and even as her last defense. 
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DAVID LOUGEE 


Twenty-nine, Mr. Lougée has been 
a contributor to Poetry (Chicago), 
The Sewanee Review, Encounter, 
The Part Review and _ other 
periodicals. His work has also 
appeared in New Directions 12 and 
The New Anthology of Americas 
Verse. 


David Lougee 
POEM 


To one who spoke in scorn of love’s fierce wandering, 
Its unrepentant sword, no long farewell I make, 

Only to tell my call need not have broken on your brow 
Nor this day wasted spring 


Had subtle music chased your wordless fears 

And left in humming shape what I had carved in air. 

But no, you quickly fled that valley-nested season 

And did not wait to mark the crouching weather spring 


Beyond the fragile town, erecting 

Windy houses on all those barren branches ; 
Did not once remember night’s ery, 
Dawn's bald welcome, the gate flung wide. 


Should you at least one moment before song 
Respond to one who wholly loved you when 

No winter blew, nor ice sped down the bone, 
Earth’s cloud would break and every green bird sing. 
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This poem first appeared in Le 
Parfait Amour (Editions Seghers) 
in 1952. 


Claude Roy 
JE DIS TOUJOURS LA MEME CHOSE 


Je dis de Claire et de la rose 
Mes poémes sont évidents 

Je dis toujours la méme chose 
la vie l’amour la mort le temps 


Prenant les phrases toutes faites 
les vérités de chaque jour 

jai toujours cru que le poéte 
parle léger d’un ceur trés lourd 


Je dis de Claire et du bonheur 
et la chaleur d’étre avec toi 
Je dis de Claire et du malheur 
le seul tourment d’étre sans toi 


ee 


Je dis ce que chacun devine 
Va b ec de la clef des chants 
Le fil sans fin que j’embobine 
n’est qu’un gros fil cousu de blane 


Je me répéte et recommence ‘ 
je ne dis que ce que je sais 

: mon chagrin mon insouciance 

mon embarras C’est bien assez a 
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Claude Roy 
I ALWAYS SAY THE SAME OLD THING 


I speak of Claire and of the spring 
Familiar tunes I rhyme 

I always say the same old thing 
Love life and death and time 


I take my phrases ready-made 

Prefer the commonplace to art 

I’ve always thought that poets played 
Light-handed from a heavy heart 


I speak of happiness and Claire 

The warmth of being close to you 
I speak of sadness none can share 
One torment to be torn from you 


I say that everyone must know 
The key of every song I write 
And every thread with which I sew 
Is blackest black on whitest white 


So I repeat and start again 

I only speak of things I know 
Lightheartedness and grief and then 
Embarrassment they come and go 
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Je me reprends sans fin ni cesse 
Est-ce vraiment vraiment le méme 
qui de sa fausse vraie paresse 
feint d’épuiser le méme théme 


Toujours distrait si je médite 
toujours ailleurs si je suis la 

qui done en moi veille et persiste 
a étre moi si malgré moi 


Car un jour vient ot la romance 
que j’avais cru confier au vent 
me restitue cette constance 

qui fait le prix d’étre vivant 


Ce n’est peut-étre que ma mort 
qui saura bien photographier 
fini le jeu de j’entre-et-sors 
cet inconnu qui m’échappait 


Il dit toujours la méme chose 

il redécouvre 4 chaque instant 

la méme évidence morose 

la méme joie qui n’a qu'un temps 


Mais un seul fruit songe et s’accroit 
dans la fleur en métamorphose 

se répétant moins qu’on ne ecroit 
disant toujours la méme chose. 
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My repetition never ends 

But it is really just the same 

One whose true false sloth pretends 
To play all gambits of the game 


Distraction when I think persists 
Whenever I’m here I’m there 
Within one watches and insists 
He will be me despite my care 


A day will come when love I tossed 
To the four winds restores to me 
The price that living life must cost 
I speak of that same constaney 


It’s possible my death you know 

Will photograph effectively 

When I’ve stopped playing come-and-go 
With the unknown eluding me 


He always says the same old thing 
He every moment re-invents 

His same old sullen lyre string 

His single joy in one lone tense 


Now just one fruit can dream and grow 
Within the changing flower of spring 
Repeats itself less than you know 
Saying always the same old thing. 


Translated by Joan Kelly, 
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Outlook on Art I 
JACQUES LIPCHITZ 


(This is the first in a series of interviews which Chelsea 
Review will conduct with important writers and artists). 
Jacques Lipchitz, one of the great sculptors of our time, has 


lived in the United States since 1941, when the Museum of - 


Modern Art brought him here from France. He now has a 
house and a studio in Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. 

The interviewers, a man and a woman, got to Hastings-on- 
Hudson by train shortly after eleven o’clock on the morning of 
Washington’s Birthday, a Saturday. A cab driver said he would 
take them to Jacques Lipchitz. They were driven up a steep 
hill and then out along a road high above the Hudson River. 
The driver stopped and pointed at a house. The interviewers 
got out. The cab drove away. 

A knock on the door. No one at home. The interviewers 
fished out Jacques Lipchitz’ letter and read it again. “A la 
gare de Hastings n’importe quel taxi vous conduira a mon atelier. 
Vous n’avez qu’a lui dire: ‘To Lipchitz’ studio’.” The magic 
word “studio’’ had been forgotten. This was Jacques Lipchitz’ 
house. 

Walking back into Hastings, the interviewers saw a boy 
throwing snowballs. “Do you know where Jacques Lipchitz’ 
studio is?’’ The boy answered immediately : ‘‘Take the third 
road uphill to the right, right again around a red brick house, 
and you'll see it. It’s a big white building.”’ 

A moment later a car stopped. The driver lowered his 
window. ‘‘Want a lift into town?” 

‘*We’re looking for Jacques Lipchitz’ studio.”’ 

‘“T’ll take you. Get in.’ 

Everyone in Hastings seemed to know Jacques Lipchitz. 

From the outside the seulptor’s studio looks like a small 
modern factory. It stands on the hillside just below the aque- 
duct which carries water from Croton to New York City. It 
overlooks the town of Hastings, a large Anaconda cable works, 
and the Hudson River. On the day of the interview, broken 
islands of ice almost spanned the water to the far side where 
the Palisades show a steep face of rock. 
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The studio is three storeys tall with a flat roof and four 
enormous windows, set too high from the ground to permit 
looking in from the outside. The building’s smooth white stucco 
is trimmed in battleship grey. One enters through a door cut 
into a giant garage-size door. The big door opens to take out 
the seulptor’s largest works. 

The interviewers stepped over a slush puddle and knocked. 
Jaeques Lipchitz opened the door. ‘‘Bonjour Maitre.’’ The 
interview was conducted in French. 

The sculptor wore a beret and a dark tweed jacket opened 
over a handsome grey cable knit sweater. His dark flannel 
pants fell loosely over reddish tan buckle and strap shoes. 
Jacques Lipchitz is a big man, six feet tall and somewhat over 
two hundred pounds. He has bright blue eyes and unexpectedly 
fragile sensitive hands. His blackish grey hair is trimmed 
neatly just above the collar. 

Behind the artist, in enough space to hold two fighter 
planes, stood his statues; small ones on shelves all the way up 
the high walls, medium sized ones on boxes and pedestals, and 
a giant Prometheus with Vulture reaching up toward the ceiling. 
The vulture might have been trying to snap at a heavy chain 
hanging down from the ceiling near his beak. The chain is 
attached to a construction hoist which runs on one of the long 
steel roof girders. At the far end of the studio wide stairs lead 
up to an indoor baleony, crowded with more statues and sketches 
in plaster and in bronze. Beneath the balcony is a small kitchen, 
a bathroom with shower, and an oil burner. It was chilly in the 
studio. The interviewers kept their coats on. 

INTERVIEWERS 
Can you work as well in America as you did in Europe? 
LIPCHITZ 

Certainly. Art doesn’t depend on what’s outside. It 
comes from inside. (Walking to the door of the studio, opening 
it and throwing his arm out toward the Hudson and the Pali- 
sades.) And besides, what more can any man ask for? Look! 
It’s magnificent. 

INTERVIEWERS 

Did you feel that way when you first saw New York in 

1941? 
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LIPCHITZ 
Yes. I like New York, especially the approach from the 
boat. New York is a quantitative beauty. I don’t look at all 
objects only esthetically. I look at them simply as manifesta- 
tions of man. Man is always interesting to me. I’ve collected 
many things in life. All the objects around me are men. That's 
why I never feel lonely. I’m sorry that more of my work is not 
here today. They just took fifty pieces away for an exhibition 
in Amsterdam. It’s going to travel all over Europe. But I 
feel as though I had been moved out. 
INTERVIEWERS 
(Pointing to a seven-foot totem-like bronze, The Figure.) 
Isn’t that the statue the original buyer sent back because she 
was frightened by its hypnotic stare? 
LIPCHITZ 
Yes. 
INTERVIEWERS 
It looks African. ; 
LIPCHITZ 
African! Why do you say that? Apollinaire spread that 
idea. He was a fine poet, but he knew little about art. All 
new trends are reactions. In cubism we were reacting against 
impressionism. It came out of our imaginations, and then we 
discovered that other people had looked at things that way 
before. Cubism didn’t come from Africa at all. It came out 
of us. I originally called that bronze Nouvelle Anatomie Plas- 
tique. One critic tried to prove to me that it was my mother. 
People say so many things. 
INTERVIEWERS 
What do you think of Brancusi? 
LIPCHITZ 
A marvellous technician. I once had a studio on rue de 
Montparnasse. Every day I heard a steady tapping, from 
morning to night. It never stopped, not even for meals. Just 
like this, all day long. (Lipchitz picked up a chisel and tapped 
methodically on the base of a figure near his chair.) Tap, tap, 
tap, tap, tap. Like a machine. Finally I asked my concierge : 
“Who is this neighbor of mine?” “The bearded Monsieur? 
He’s a sculptor. Why, he even has a statue in the Montpar- 
nasse cemetary. You can go and look at it.’’ I went. I liked 
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what I saw. My neighbor was Brancusi. 
INTERVIEWERS 
Do you think he got at the essence of things? 
LIPCHITZ 
I don’t know. I even don’t know what is the essence of 
things. 


INTERVIEWERS 
Weren’t you also interested in occultism at one time? 
LIPCHITZ 
Yes. Gris and I were looking for a basic creative formula. 
We were like two alchemists, trying to discover the secret of 
turning sand into gold. I remember once someone said to Gris : 
‘‘artists should create like a bird sings: freely.’’ ‘‘Fine,” said 
Gris. “Just give me a branch to sit on.’’ [I like Gris’ work 
very much. 
INTERVIEWERS 
Do you like the work of any other painters? 
LIPCHITZ 
Picasso, Braque, Léger; and, on the other side, Bonnard, 
Soutine, Chagall and Delaunay among the living artists at that 
time. 


INTERVIEWERS 
What about Rouault? 
LIPCHITZ 
He’s an illustrator. He’s opaque. 
INTERVIEWERS 
But isn’t sadness opaque? 
LIPCHITZ 


I’m an optimist. When I was born, my parents called a 
Hasidic. rabbi to bless me. First he said: ‘‘May he never 
become a rabbi.” Then he said: ‘“This boy will be a great one 
among his people.’’ My mother believed him, . 

INTERVIEWERS 

You were only eighteen when you left home. Did you have 
a happy family life? 

LIPCHITZ 

Very happy. My. father was a builder, a big builder. He 
built houses. He changed dead bricks into living houses. That’s 
what I’ve always tried to do: make matter come alive. And my 
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mother was an intelligent woman. She got her education with 
the children. She had six. I was the oldest, and a boy. That’s 
important in a Jewish family. When I wanted to go to Paris, 
my father was furious. He wanted me to become an engineer. 
He wouldn’t give me his signature for my passport. Mother 
helped to smuggle me out. 
INTERVIEWERS 

When you came to this country, what made you pick Hast- 

ings-on-Hudson ? 
LIPCHITZ 

First I came to New York, I looked for trees. I 
found a studio on Washington Square. Then the University 
bought up the buildings. Everyone had to move out. I used to 
take long walks on both sides of the Hudson. I like the land- 
scape. So many squirrels and ducks. First I thought I’d rent 
a house on the other side of the river. I found one. The owner 
said : “Why don’t you buy it?” I told him I didn’t have enough 
money. He suggested a mortgage. His banker wanted to know 
something about me. I sent him a page of Who’s Who. Then 
I raised a thousand dollars in cash and took the money to the 
owner. When I arrived, he seemed embarrassed. ‘‘I can’t 
sell you the house after all,” he said. ‘This neighborhood is 
restricted.’’ I told him I didn’t mind restrictions. I’m very 
quiet. I just work. He said: “But this area is very, very 
restricted.” I smiled and assured him that it wouldn’t inter- 
fere with my work at all. Finally his wife said: “The gentle- 
man doesn’t understand what restricted means.’’ She explained 
it tome. That’s when I crossed the river and bought the house 
in Hastings. I like it here. Did you know that you can get 
wonderful Polish food in a diner right down the hill? Are 
you hungry? 

(Jacques Lipchitz and his interviewers walked down the hill. 
{t was pleasant outside. The sun was shining. Bright diamond 
points of ice gleamed in the river. The diner windows were 
foggy with condensation. Jacques Lipchitz picked out a booth 
at one end of the long counter. He ordered in Polish: “Please, 
Panje Joe, cheese pirog, Kielbasi, boiled chicken, your apple- 
sauce and beer, Polish beer.’’ There were apple dumplings for 
desert). 
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INTERVIEWERS 
What direction is your sculpture taking right now? 
LIPCHITZ 
Semi-automatic. I’m trying to catch the working of the 
creative process. 
INTERVIEWERS 
Semi-automatic? What does that mean? 
LIPCHITZ 
Well, first I heat my modeling material, and then I hold it 
under cold water. While it’s cooling, I work it into a shape 
with my hands. I let my hands find the shape. When it begins 
to harden, I take it out and examine it. First I look at it tech- 
nically, to remove the parts I know won’t come out well in 
bronze. Then I allow the shape to suggest a more finished 
form to me. At that point I begin to work consciously. That’s 
what I mean by semi-automatic: the material is allowed to be 
its own inspiration, 
INTERVIEWERS 
It reminds one of the old European New Year’s custom of 
melting lead in a spoon over a candle. When the liquid lead 
is dropped into a pot of cold water it hardens into all kinds of 
bizarre shapes which are supposed to predict one’s future for 
the year to come. 
LIPCHITZ 
Yes. You’re quite right. All artists are fortunetellers of 
a sort, I guess. I’m often surprised by what comes out of me. 
Do you remember the bronze I showed you just before we went 
out? It first suggested itself to me as a happy acrobat riding 
a beautiful, galloping horse. I made my beautiful horse and 
feeling that I had done all I could for the day, I went home. 
My wife had some disturbing news to tell me. I was so upset, 
I couldn’t sleep all night. I couldn’t wait for the morning to 
start working again and forget my worries. But when I tried 
to make my happy clown, he turned into the sad, bedraggled 
creature you saw hanging onto the horse’s mane. 
INTERVIEWERS 
Do you ever work at night? 
LIPCHITZ 
Never. I’m a dead man when the sun goes down. 





D’une voix prisonniére. 
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Known in this country as the 
publisher of the Poétee d’daujscurd 
hui series, Pierre Seghers is a poet 
in his own right, besides being the 
dedicated champion of countless 
contemporary French poets. These 
verses on Piranese appear here for 
the first time. 


Pierre Seghers 
PIRANESE 


Je vous écris avec une encre sans pardon 

Pour la mémoire et le stylite. Une colonne et puis une autre 
Dressent un temple imaginaire ot les nuages se défont. 

Je vous écris d’une prison ot sont les fosses si profondes 

Qu’on y devine entre les murs des esealiers sans fin, tournant 
Jusqu’au plus noir du noir comme au ceur du silence 

Je vous écris 4 voix posée comme un langage de captifs 

Pris dans leur solitude et plus grands, d’un abime 

D’ot s’éléve l’architecture des raisons 

Des raisons folles, des tours de Babel, des idées 

Plantées dans l’eau et l’eau emporte leurs reflets. 





Je vous écris au temps des plantes dans les ruines 

Au temps du lierre et du figuier parmi des dalles de safran 
Ow les colonnes sont éparses, brisées et dorment dans la boue. 
On a erevé le toit du temple et le soleil, qu’éclaire-t-il? 

Une jachére arborescente ot les fougéres et les hommes 
Révent et meurent et vont de degrés en degrés. 

Dans le lit d’une cannelure par cent mille mains évidée 

Dort un chien qui s épouille et de grands pans de nuit 
Tombent sur les arceaux ot des chardons bourdonnent 

Et nul vent. Mais on entend, comme 1’écho 

Ecoute, le temps passe... . 
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John Moffitt’s volume of poems, 
This Narrow World will be 
published this fall by Dodd, Mead. 
Mr. Moffitt translated into verse the 
songs and hymns of The Gospel of 
Ramakrishna, At present, he is 
assisting Swami Nikhilananda in 
preparing a new edition of the 
Swami’s translations of the 
Upantshads, 


John Moffitt 
TO A SNAIL 


Pull in your horns, my snail 
Shrink backward to the abyss 
Your sheer, unsearchable 
Bright core of being is, 


And see, exhibited 

As in a one-man show. 

The pictures sense had sketched 
In its exploring view 


More luminously ranged 
Around your staring soul 
For mirroring to you 

Your own immeasurable shell. 
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ATTITUDES 


This lifting elm-tree 
Flung against the sky 
In sinuous abandon 
Surpassing sanctity, 


Its flowing, fine-veined twigs 
Tracing windows out 

And over-arching limbs 
Carving a Gothic vault, 


Summons whatever fervor ? 
Native faith requires 

To kindle adoration’s 

Inwrought silences. 


And just beside its mass, 

For a New England church 

The spire-straight ginkgo spear, 
Guiltless of awe or arch, 


Neatly logical 
As live retorts should be, 
Points a protesting claim 
Of hopeful heresy. 





JOHN MOFFITT 


THE ROSE HEALED 


Worm, ancient worm, 
That flies the night, the howling black 
Nightlong storm : intrinsic friend 
Nursled close at my core, inwrapt 
And ravenous, for fierce comforting— 
What are you if not another form 
Of our old terror, Adam’s curse, 
That still and always feeds on us? 
I’ve laid you bare, your wiry shape, 
Now once for all: shall I disperse 
Your stuff, or temper and restrain 
The leaping urge to catch and kill, 
And knowingly let love fulfil 
Its hunger of my crimson bed 
And weave a glossy silken shroud 
Within the rose, that, having fed 
And fattened on the scented flesh, 
It may—not darkly, secretly, 
But in the open face of day— 
Unprison powdered, airy wings 
And bear me with it, healed, away? 
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The Chelsea Review is happy to be 


the first to print a 


major 


contribution by this young American 
poet, five poems, varied, yet alike: 


a consistent voice. 


Hugh Smith 


RECORSO 


One must of course go back: but to my darling 
backward is less than golden, and no wonder; 

the ways are withered that she wandered greening, 
summer behind her breaks her heart with thunder. 


From wrath of tigers bolted all her wisdom 
golden is gone, and takes her way alone: 
summer behind her blasts her dreamy kingdom, 
ahead the frost is fingering the stone. 


Summer behind her fades under its winter. 
The cold is coming down, begins to crack. 
Wild and alone, the wilful tigers wander 
heart’s wilderness, and she will not go back. 
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TO: HIS (IMAGINED) KITTEN 


Kitten, since the world is blind 

to your skillful innocence, 

we'll put the dull world out of mind, 
kitten, and dance. 


Dancer at my feet, I’ve heard 

wise philosophers that weep 

for dancing : take them at their word 
dancer, and sleep. 


Sleeper at my feet, I’ve wept 
that the world should be so blind: 
not a tear of mine has kept 

sleep from my mind. 


TO A GIRL WHO EXPLAINED 
THE VIRGIN 


(Lorenzo Monaco: 1370-1425) 


Your hand that wove the line commanding grace 
entranced me: though in your forest 

enchanted children, hardly even restless 
fingered the hem of a beautiful lady’s voice, 


I fought off enchantment : not because a queen 
held dominion in some theological space 

was that gold wasted, but because the merest 
whisper of the deceiving, numberless 

leaves told us, 0 my dearest, 


that for us, who pity a child for faith, 
there are only journeys after a golden fleece 
and a queen whose gift and care is dragons’ teeth. 
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THE CITY 


Man being born for Eden and a mate 
hungry for fruit on the unripening bough, 
first wisdom set the angel at the gate 

and darkened reason as a mercy. Now 


sudden and late, the fire gathers tongue 
and darts to kiss the world to innocence; 
the angel prowls and in the stirring young 
sets imperfection on impenitence. 


Your good and evil are consumed with fact 
and wither quickly in perpetual fall; 

man that set seasons turning with the act, 
you taste a fruit that you can not recall: 


love that was plucked like knowledge from the tree 
earn resurrection now, and ransom me. 





HUGH SMITH 


PHASELLUS ILLE 


This rotting hulk, the sparrow in her shrouds, 

that gives to the twin fires of the storm 

her age and swiftness under these storming clouds 
murmurs and glitters as rain shrouds all form. 
The bird that piped her safe to any land 

hid in her lines is silent; a dull day 

comfortless breaks over the formless sand 

as shadowless my frail craft holds her way 

luffing and jibing to the faltering trades 


through the close channel to the port of shades. 


Twin gods, receive my craft: not for your sake 

that in the tempest and your thunder’s force 
plunged hoof in granite by the raging lake 

do I to this dark harbor take my course, 

but for your sister’s beauty that brought down 

all beauty’s towers, and established Rome, 

saw from the wall all of that bright renown 

but saw you not, nor knew you slept at home. 
Through these dark straits and over the keening reef 
to Helen dead I bring her sparrow safe. 
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FOLLY 
TO THE 


GREEKS 


BY 


CECIL HEMLEY 





Cecil Hemley has published two volumes of verse, 
Porphyry’s Journey and Twenty Poems. This spring, 
Noonday Press is issuing a book of his new and 
collected poems, In the Midnight Wood. Mr. Hem- 
ley has taught and practiced a literary dynamism 
achieved through the expansion and development of 
traditional forms. Some of his critical theories are 
expounded in a recent article in New World Writing 
il, a mordant investigation of complacent notions of 
literary progress. 


A Folly to the Greeks is the first novel of this poet 
and critic, and is a work of a lyrical thoroughness 
which suggests the same kind of intellectual and lite 
rary integrity which marks Mr. Hemley’s poems. It is 
that rare entity, a novel as classic and organic as a 
sonnet, satisfied with nothing less than the exposition 
of the complete man. 


The editors of the Chelsea Review are proud to publish 


as the first Chelsea Novel the first novel of Cecil 
Hemley. 


For Elaine 


PART ONE 


I SHALL not listen to him if he comes into my office and 
speaks to me about things other than business. There is no 
reason why I should waste several precious hours because he 
has had an experience. He has had the experience, not I. I 
am completely external to the matter and, to be frank, 1 
scarcely understand a word he says. Quite what the experience 
was remains vague. He himself admits that it is indescribable 
and yet he continues to describe it. But this time if he begins 
I shall escort him politely to the door, ‘‘George,’’ I shall say, 
“T have a busy morning.’’ 
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I shall not be lying. This summer I allowed myself the 
luxury of a six weeks vacation. It is the first time in ten 
years that I have been away for so long and now I am paying 
the price. I shall work late tonight and tomorrow night, and 
it is absolutely essential that I not be interrupted. As for 
his part of the practice, I wonder. I can scarcely believe that 
he is accomplishing much these days. When he is not in my 
office reiterating what has happened, I hear him in his own, 
pacing back and forth. 

Not that his contribution has ever been too significant. I 
know that once I thought of this partnership as a great oppor- 
tunity. But I have long since learned that mine are all the 
responsibilities. He is a man accustomed to wealth, and for 
him, the law is an avocation. There are his hours, for instance. 
He is incapable of arriving in the office before ten-thirty and 
it is imperative that he leave by five. Often enough I have 
asked myself why I continue, why I do not strike out for myself, 
The truth is that I am afraid, and, mind you, not of the conse- 
quences of the break, but of the break itself. That 
has always been my way. I find it difficult to be blunt, and 
consequently I am exploited. But one of these days I shall 
summon up the courage. I shall have had more than enough 
of his indolence and dilettantism, and we shall say goodbye. 
It is even possible that this is the beginning of the end; this 
time the chameleon has put on a color that infuriates me. Nor 
is it difficult to see why. 

He comes in from his Long Island estate, in appropriate 
tweeds, brimming with his experience. Last year it was Fromm 
and Freud and the Washington School, and that was tolerable. 
Nor did I object to his earlier passion for modern art and 
modern furniture. These were fads that went with his tem- 
perament and bank book. But this time he has cast himself out 
of character. He is neither Christ nor Buddha, not even a minor 
saint, and all this posturing is ridiculous. I should make it 
clear from the start that I have small interest in these m:.tters. 
I am no believer. It is many, many years since I have been 
under the misapprehension that there is a loving Father in 
heaven who cares for us. But that this well-clad creature should 
mistake himself for one of the devout of the world is too much. 
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That he should bring to my attention the lives of Saint Francis 
and Saint Teresa, is an absurdity. And all because of the ex- 
perience, The experience of what? I continue to ask myself. 
Last week I was at his home and it was no less furnished than 
it had been before the experience. I listened to the same re- 
cords on the same victrola and was driven to the station in the 
same station wagon. A fine experience! Verbal as always! 
I shall tell him, ‘*li there was an experience, prove it. Get out 
of the palace, like Buddha.’’ No—that is what I want to tell 
him, but I shall not do it, I shall be as timid as ever. Con- 
fronted by him I shall retreat into my mask, and I shall once 
more be at his mercy, What shall I hear this morning? Well, at 
any rate, another six months and this masquerade will be over. 


II 


It has been as I expected; I accomplished nothing this morn- 
ing. At eleven o’clock he accosted me in the hall and work 
ended. He had a copy of the Bible under his arm and he 
wanted to read me a passage. I noticed that it was the New 
Revised Version and that is characteristic. 1 cannot imagine 
George Huber having last year’s model of anything. 

We went into my office and I pretended to listen. George 
has a soft, sombre voice with an authoritative lilt. It is a voice 
that assures you it possesses the truth, and one might accept its 
pretensions, had it not been the instrument of so many con- 
tradictory dogmas. But it is a pleasant voice and there have 
been instances when I have enjoyed listening to him, This was 
not one of the occasions. 

The passage in question turned out to be the very opening 
of Scriptures, and for a moment I feared he intended to read 
from eover to cover. Once more the heavens and the earth 
were created, night was separated from day, and God contem- 
plated his work with approval. There is not much in the Bible 
with which I am familiar, but this, the great introduction, has 
been drilled into me ad nauseam. It perplexed me that he 
should feel I must hear it again. 

The lesson ended at the beginning of the second chapter, 
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and the world in process, he raised his head to ask “ Magnificent, 
isn’t it?” 

I had neither the inclination nor the boldness to controvert 
his judgment. “Yes,” I replied, “it’s very fine.” 

‘“‘T didn’t sleep at all last night. Just stayed up and read 
the Bible until morning.” 

‘Oh,’’ I answered. I couldn’t think of anything else to 
say. 

He looked at me with that superior smile that he sometimes 
wears. It, like the voice, is self-assured, conscious of its owner’s 
possession of truth. “You don’t believe in anything, do you, 
Walt?’ I drew back, preparing to contradict this absolutely 
preposterous statement. For when you come down to it, do I not 
believe in more than he? Despite his new-found religion does 
he not have even less faith than I? But before I had time to 
muster words he had left that pronouncement behind him and 
continued, “I hope you won’t misunderstand this. Our asso- 
ciation has been so pleasant that I would not want to see our 
friendship harmed. But it is essential that we terminate our 
partnership.’’ 

T must admit I was not only surprised but hurt. Somehow 
or other there was the suggestion that it was unsettling to be 
with me, that my world was distinctly improper. I am sure 
that the smile on my face drooped slightly, and that my eves 
mirrored both astonishment and pique. All I said, however, 
was, ‘‘Well of course. If that’s the way you feel.’’ 

“Believe me, one doesn’t give up one’s vocation lightly. 
For a few years at least I must forget about the law. Perhaps 
T shall never return to it.” 

**Your experience?’’ 

He nodded his head. “I must have time to think.’’ 

It was this remark that restored my equilibrium. He must 
have time to think! Even now as I sit in my office I smile as 
I remember. He who has never worked more than a five hour 
day must provide himself with extra leisure. Perhaps it is the 
hustle-bustle of making his suburban train each morning at 
nine-thirty that destroys his concentration. Or is it the sound 
of the typewriter in the office? When have I ever had the hours 
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that have been his? From the time that I graduated law school, 
mine has been a battle for existence, where even the smallest 
thought was a luxury. But his dividends have allowed him to 
broaden himself. He is an authority on the Zuii Indians; he 
has been psychologist, sociologist, man of letters, only oceasion- 
ally an attorney. Is he not really despicable, a person who can 
speak of leisure to one who has slaved for him all these years? 
And yet that is not really how I feel. Did I not attempt to dis- 
suade him? When the moment I had anticipated for so long 
arrived, I sought to reject it. Take a temporary leave of 
absence, I told him. Do nothing hastily ; this was an important 
step. I think he was moved by my entreaties, and yet he re- 
mained firm. Once more he returned to the experience. The 
experience, always the experience! Well, perhaps for once it is 
valid. His passion for the Zui and the Kwakiutls did not 
send him off to the West. True, when psychoanalysis was his 
passion he did pay thirty dollars an hour to lie on a couch and 
regurgitate his childhood. But his semi-public reminiscences 
only removed him from the office three mornings a week. Now 
the separation will be permanent. Or will he return? It will 
take him six months to finish his work here, he tells me. But 
I know that if he is serious about leaving, he will scarcely ever 
be here. So be it. Another episode in my life has ended. Now 
I am by myself. But I cannot say that I am happy. 


Til 


I still have not worked, and it is five o’clock in the even- 
ing. He has left and I am alone in my office. “Good night, 
Walt.” he called to me, and I heard the front door slam. It 
seemed to be merely the end of another of the countless days 
that. we have spent together. But now it is different. Some. 
thing has ended! Something new has begun! Whether or not 
he changes his ideas again, our situation has altered, and for- 
ever. He will make some pretense at tying up loose ends 
here, and then he will be gone. I do not mean that I shall not 
see him again. Several times a year I shall take the train to 
Long Island and he will meet me in his car. He will be as kind 
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and considerate as ever, and as detached. Ah, that detach- 
ment! We have been intimate friends now since college and I 
have never been able to break through that aloofness. With 
him there is no blurring of the outlines. If there is one thing 
he knows, it is his separateness. So perhaps it is only I who 
have changed. He remains as always, isolated from me. He 
was my partner. In a sense I never was his. But I cannot say 
there was any deception. His behavior from the start laid down 
the terms on which he accepts a person. 

I have known all this, and yet in my way, I have been fond 
of him. There was even a time in our youth when I attempted 
to emulate his remoteness. Then it seemed the ultimate in 
sophistication. I have changed a good deal. Now it is isola- 
tion that I fear. 

Yet do I really know? More, do I sketch him correctly? 
I think of him as husband and father. No one, I’m sure, could 
elaim that he is not devoted to his wife and child. Obviously 
he has read all the correct manuals. Perhaps that is the trouble. 
Is he not too accomplished a father, too perfect a husband? Has 
too much been learned and not enough felt? At times, I have 
had this impression. I have wished that instead of diligently 
reprimanding the child when she was behaving badly, he would 
lose his temper, I have thought to myself, seeing him dutifully 
kiss his wife, “Is there never any more passion than this?’ 
But, doubtless, it is impossible to feel passion for her, since she 
is his counterpart. All her emotion seems to have been filtered 
through water. She laughs, but her laughter is always con- 
trolled. Even her happiness becomes a defense. She is never 
off guard, and although their marriage has been successful, I 
feel that it was a mistake for him. A more spontaneous person 
might have torn down the barricades and exposed him to our 
view. My mind inevitably goes to him, for, to be candid, her 
destiny has never seriously interested me. Were she not his 
wife, I would positively dislike her, and I am sure she is aware 
of this. We have never been cordial. She pretends to be de- 
lighted to see me whenever I visit, but at the first opportunity 
she is off to bed or bustles about doing her housewifely chores. 
George and I do not miss her. She would add nothing to the 
conversation, since she is his reflection, his reflection and echo. 
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Last year when he was interested in analysis, so was she, and I 
would not be surprised to learn that she also has already under- 
gone a conversion. Next time I go to Long Island I will hear 
of nothing but “the experience.’’ There will be his revelation 
and her revelation and together and alone they will refute all 
who dare deny the validity of what they have experienced. 

Well, let each of us go his own way. I cannot say that I 
particularly like the law, but it is a way of making a living, and 
something I do not do too incompetently. With or without 
him I will keep on, for I expect no great revelations in my life, 
and hence no great changes. My last revelation (if it can be 
ealled that) exploded when I was twenty-three and discovered 
that socialism would not renovate the world. ‘‘ No more parades,”’ 
I said to myself. ‘‘No more millennia.” So I have only been 
duped once. God, if he seeks me, must make himself visible. He 
has the same status for me as surrealism and psychoanalysis and 
all the other passions that have rippled George Huber’s soul. I 
am too seriously involved in getting through each day, to sur- 
render to this newest fad. In George’s place I might act as he 
does. I too might drive in burberry and plaid cap from idea 
to idea. As it is, there is Wells v. McCutcheon and Mr. Wells 
will be on the telephone early tomorrow morning to be sure 
that his interests are being properly protected. I understand 
Mr. Wells; he believes he has been swindled of 10,000 dollars. 
It is extremely dubious that this is the case. But I assent to 
Mr. Wells. I honor Mr. Wells; he and I travel on the same 
plane of existence. 


IV 


I had sworn that I would not do it, and yet I did. No 
sooner was I out of the office than I called her. ‘‘ Hello Emily,’’ 
I said. Emily? Such a prim name for so frenetic a person! 
Of course she recognized my voice immediately, and there was 
the usual surprise and then the usual complaints about my 
seeing her so infrequently. Fortunately it does not matter 
with her. If none of the other Toms with whom she runs have 
solicited her services for the evening, then she is available. 
Last night she was available, and so I have been with her again. 
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I know that this is only a further measure of how much 
George’s announcement has unnerved me, I only visit Emily 
when I am out of sorts with myself and the world. She is a 
nareotie, although not a particularly effective one. Lying with 
her does not cancel pain completely, and eventually creates 
nearly as much as it alleviates. It is not that I am under any 
illusion of deceiving her. She is aware of and accepts the part 
she plays in my life. But it is this very acceptance that I find 
intolerable. When she asks, “Sex tonight?” and tousles my 
hair, I am repelled, for she too finds it a joyless pleasure. What 
she reall; wants is the home she lost through the death of her 
hushand. But I shall not return her to her lost paradise, nor 
will any of the others. She is kind, but unattractive, obliging 
but not particularly intelligent, and in addition she is thirty- 
eight years old and without a penny to her name. Such a bride, 
as she has said herself, is only too easy to come by. So by day 
she works as a secretary and at night she runs with the pack. 
It is none of my business and yet it depresses me. I cannot 
quite get over my early feelings about women. Yet Emily re- 
mains and shall remain in my life for a long time to come. 

Last night at any rate I was open handed. We dined to- 
gether. and then toured the bars. I was open handed because 
I wanted to talk 10 someone, and I knew she would listen, 

“George and I are breaking up,’’ I said over dinner. ‘He 
announced it today.”’ 

This did not seem to concern her. 

“Well that’s a surprise.’’ 

“Yes it is a surprise. It’s the last thing I expected.” 

‘‘Now you'll have the practice to yourself,” she said, ‘“‘and 
that’s what you wanted. It seems to me to call for another 
drink.”’ 

I could not find fault with her interpretation since on other 
evenings I had taken her out with the express purpose of com- 
plaining about George. Still I had to set the record straight. 
“I’m not pleased,’’ I answered, “that’s the most surprising thing 
about it. I’m worried about him.” 

‘‘Why should you worry about him? He won’t worry 
about you.” 

She had met George; she knew him. It was a perfectly 
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reasonable question, yet it solved nothing. I did worry about 
George. 

“He's never done. anything like this before,’’ I pointed out. 
“Previously he’s only had ideas. Now he’s begun to act on 
them, and action is dangerous, particularly if the action is riding 
a hobby horse.’’ 

‘‘T woudn’t worry about George. He’s spent his whole 
life taking care of himself.’’ 

“What do you have against (ieorge?’’ I asked. 

‘‘The same thing you have.” 


And oddly enough I found myself defending him. Strange, 
the aversions that people take. I would not have thought Emily 
would have strong feelings on the subject. But in the restaurant 
last night I realized that she loathed him. 

‘‘If you were in his position,” I said, “you’d act exactly 
as he does.’’ 

“But I’m not in his position.” 

That was incontrovertible. Neither of us was in George’s 
position. I looked at her and I saw my contemporary. Once, 
no doubt, although she had never been pretty, her face had had 
the charm of youth. That was gone. There was a cynical slant 
to the lips and the eyes were awake with sorrow. The body re- 
membered also. George, on the contrary, seemed unmarked by 
time. He had walked down the years with me, but the stroll 
had merely kept him limber. His face was unlined; there was 
no fat around his torso. It was almost as if he were a god, 
and such an undeserving one. His very removal from life had 
given him a measure of immortality. 


“Come on, let’s get out of here,” I said, calling for the 
check. Already I was tired of Emily. I wished the evening 
were over. 

“What do we do now?” she wanted to know. 

‘‘Tour the bars,” I said. “It’s too early to go home.” 

I was tired of Emily and yet I did not want to be by my- 
self. I did not know quite what I wished. It was one of those 
evenings when wandering seemed best. 
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V 


There were so many bars; I cannot say in which they joined 
us. But suddenly there they were. It is not the first time 
they have come. They seem to like the odor of low places, and 
cigarette smoke is a passion with them. I have almost grown 
to expect them on such an evening. At some point in the 
festivities they will appear, and it will be as if nothing else 
exists; and they alone have no existence. 

There they were, more real than Emily, more real than 
the barflies busily drinking. Since I knew their origin I can- 
not say that at first I welcomed them. But once their dance 
had begun I could not resist the charm of their faces. It is 
always that way: they are shadows, come from the shadows, 
and they must have their way. 

One cannot be certain of the order in which they will 
appear. Sometimes they follow in chronological sequence, and 
at other times they enter apparently at random. Last night 
Lydia was first, in the tan evening dress she had worn the night 
I met her. Even in such nostalgic moods I know that she not 
only is but always was a fiction. This youthful girl who comes 
dancing back in a costume that was fashionable twenty years 
ago is an invention of mine. The deception is over, and yet 
I remain deceived. 

I did not converse with her. What was there to say to 
Lydia? What I once said would have sounded foolish, and any- 
thing that occurred to me then, would have been incomprehen- 
sible to her. 

But this girl with the page boy haireut did not come to 
converse. She was there on more serious business. She wished 
to be remembered. 

Lydia! What reality had existed beyond the phantom? 
I knew, and what I knew did not enhance my biography. 
Though she had tantalized me, this daughter of a stock broker 
had not been la belle dame sans merci....J had mistaken a bour- 
geois princess for a lady out of mythology. Lydia had been 
Chanel No. 5 and brown eyes grown large with belladonna. She 
had been the mystery of what is under a skirt and the wild 
anticipation of making a discovery. And when the rouged lips 
had said no and the fabricated eyes had become terrified, I had 
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located myself in a tradition. It had taken five years and 
three other women to get out of it. No, it had taken more; it 
had required the return of a more mature Lydia, two marriages 
and a divorce later. 

In the great book of time I must assume that our sin is 
somewhere recorded. We transgressed, and so there must be an 
entry. Perhaps it is even on the same page as the errors of 
Paolo and Fancesca and Heloise and Abelard. But if so, it is 
in small type, and not even the youngest devils bother to read 
it. How could it help but elicit a yawn from those who have 
witnessed great passions? I possessed Lydia, and having pos- 
sessed her, I could not imagine why I had bothered. Not even 
the exquisite knowledge that she was the wife of a man who 
owned a chain of drug stores, could make the event live up to 
what I had anticipated. Five years before it would have been 
different. But those five years had passed. What if Paolo had 
been educated by Adele and Eleanor and Henrietta before actu- 
ally coming to terms with the wife of his brother? 

The murder might still have happened. But I do not think 
that Dante would have seen the two souls being blown together 
across the wastes of hell. Theirs would have been a game of 
hide and seek, the lover looking for his lost dream, and the 
reality pursuing him. 

But I realize that I should not couple my name with the 
names of the great lovers. It is unlikely that the Italian would 
have dated any of the women I have mentioned, and I cannot 
imagine Abelard, even unhelped by his unfortunate mishap, 
attempting to forget his nun as I had attempted to forget Lydia. 

Yet Lydia, the eternally lost one, still returns. She still 
smiles at me. And having done her bit, she bows out and makes 
way for the others. 

It is a wild, absurd dance. Often enough I cannot even 
remember the names of some of the performers. I recall the 
occasion, a rainy evening in my apartment, or some snatch of 
conversation. Was the girl’s name Estelle? Perhaps Helen. 
Whatever her name, the shadow is there, indefinite perhaps, but 
actual enough in its peculiar way. The episode meant nothing. 
The meeting of alley cats at night! The release of desire! 
The episode was nothing, and yet as important as anything else. 
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It was a part of me. Surrounded by the shadows I become re- 
flective : I meditate on life and the meaning of life. 

It is then that I usually return to my companion, The re- 
verie is broken : I want to philosophize. In this instance it was 
Marion who sent me scurrying back to the real world. She had 
entered after Adele and Eleanor, complaining as always, her 
face sullen and tear stained. It is now six vears since we were 
divorced, and yet I still feel guilty remembering her. Odd that 
a sacrament should concern me. For the only difference be- 
tween Marion and the others is that in a moment of foolishness 
T married her. It could easily have been otherwise. 

I looked up and saw Emily’s drunken face. What occupied 
her thoughts? Were her men dancing for her? What an un- 
happy face! If her dreams were erotic, it was clear that love 
had brought her very little. 

“What are you thinking about, Emily?’ IT asked. 

“T just wondered when you were going to talk to me.’’ 


Perhaps that was all that had been concerning her. But 
T still suspected otherwise. 


‘Another drink?” 

“God I’m tight. We ought to go home.”’ 

But I was in the mood to elucidate experience for Emily. 
She listened. but I do not think that she appreciated my lecture. 
At two o'clock in the morning this seemed effrontery. I was 
annoyed that she did not realize how brilliantly spoke. 


This morning I have only a vague recollection of what I 
said. I knew, however, that my theme was la condition humaine. 
It is an appropriate subject for a drunk, and I imagine that 
what my discourse lacked in originality, it gained through my 
forcefulness of delivery. One image does remain in my mind; 
it seems to me that the climax of my remarks was a peroration 
delivered, not only to my companion, but to the world at large. 
I must check with Emily. How disgusted I am with myself! 
Forty years old and I make myself a public exhibition. It is 
bad enough that I destroy myself in private without letting 
strangers in on the secret. 


cna, 
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For once I have prophesied correctly. As I had expected, 
he has not been deeply concerned about his continuing com- 
mitments. The day after my debauch with Emily he had me on 
the telephone. “Walt,’’ he said, “it’s going to be extremely 
difficult for me to get in today.’’ How many telephone calls 
with George have begun precisely that way! ‘‘I wonder if you 
would do one thing for me?’’ “Sure, George sure.’’ It is always 
the same answer. And all that was required of me this time 
was to travel down to court and spend an afternoon there so 
that George might have a delay. True, he did call me the fol- 
lowing morning to thank me and to add in parenthesis that 
this too was an unfavourable day for commuting, but he did 
think he would be able to manage lunch Thursday. Could I 
keep Thursday open? I could and I did, and miracle of miracles, 
a few minutes after one he actually arrived at the restaurant. 

It was important, he thought, that we discuss the mechanics 
of my taking over his part of the practice. He had written 
down a list of matters that were pending and he thought that 
if we spent an hour or two next week reviewing them I would 
have no trouble at all. In the meantime he suggested that I 
acquaint myself with the files, and of course Miss Wilson, his 
secretary, would be happy to answer any questions. ‘‘Sure, 
George, sure. I don’t imagine I’ll have any trouble.’ And 
that, as far as he was concerned, was that. He proceeded to 
more interesting subjects. 

“Do you know any good Bible concordances?” he asked. 

‘‘No I don’t.’’ 

“T have a one volume affair that came out in the late 
nineteenth century but it isn’t much help.’’ 

The vision of a twenty volume concordance bound in buck- 
ram came to my mind. This would be George’s newest posses- 
sion. He would buy a special bookcase for it and it would be 
placed in his study along with the other reference books. 

“Why don’t you look in Books in Print?’”’ I asked. 

‘“‘That’s a good idea. What about walking over to a book- 
store with me? You know, you ought to read more, Walt. 
You’re letting your mind go to seed.’’ 
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I was on the verge of losing my temper. It was unbeliev- 
able that he comprehended so little my situation. He encouraged 
me to read more, he who was creating the pressures that made 
anything but the study of law books difficult for me. But then 
I remembered that this was George, and this was what I expected 
of him. To remonstrate would only have elicited bewilderment, 
and the puzzled look would have helped neither of us. So, as 
always, I accepted his suggestion. 

‘‘Well, perhaps I will do a little more reading.” 

“All that’s necessary is a few minutes a day. I just hate to 
see a person with as fine an intellect as yours sinking to the 
level of his environment.”’ 

I suppose it is true. I have sunk to the level of my environ- 
ment, whatever that is. Emily I suppose. But what of George? 
Is he not my environment as well? 

But I have no doubt what he meant. Nor do I think that 
the remark was entirely free of malice. It must be remembered 
that in school I outshone him. I was always thought of as the 
really promising one, he as the plodder. George was my dis- 
ciple; he echoed my every saying. I pronounced, “After all 
Plato is really unreadable,” and a week later George told me 
over beer that it was useless to read Plato in this day and age. 
“But how can you say that George?” I asked. ‘‘Everyone 
knows that Western philosophy is a footnote to Plato.’’ “You 
really think so Walt?’ “I know so. It’s ridiculous to believe 
that such a writer can ever be out of date.’”’ And so George 
returned to Plato. But now he is the intellectual leader and 
he is having his revenge. One never knows about these things— 
but perhaps I made the wrong decision. I should have resisted 
my father, perhaps, and not gone into Law. 

However that may be, George’s remark has made me relive 
this old conflict. Ever since that afternoon it has been on my 
mind. It was an afternoon among books, such an afternoon as 
I sometimes spend with him when he is in a pronounced literary 
mood. Despite all the work that had piled up on my desk I 
allowed him to entice me into a tour of the shops. 


Nor is it surprising that as we moved through the stores 
the past should have lived again. I remember college as a 
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perpetual browse ; books to be bought, always more books. What 
did I not expect of books in those days! Between their covers 
lay the solution to all mysteries. If one should read enough! 
But could enough be read? I can remember once trying to emu- 
late Keats and sitting up over The Faerie Queen until sunrise 
made me realize that night was gone. One stanza after another 
until daylight. I wonder how much more truth I imbibed from 
those mellifluent sentences. Suppose I had gone on reading 
and had said to my father, “Your life is your life, and mine 
is mine.’’? Suppose I had let him boil in his own cynicisms? 
Very likely his prediction would have been proved correct. I 
would have had academic penury, the same existence that had 
made him so bitter. Would it have been better or worse? 
Always I return to the same question. 

So now I have a copy of The Concept of Nature on my desk. 
Precisely the book I wanted. I think my buying it annoyed 
George, particularly since he was unable to locate his concord. 
ance. 

“The Concept is scarcely light reading,’’ he said. “Don’t 
you think you’d better start with something easier?” 

“Don’t you recall I did a paper on Whitehead?” 

“No. Did you?’ 

“T certainly did. Mind you it was an A paper. I think 
I’ll have to look into Whitehead again.’’ 

Now I have, and I am sure that these days I could not even 
hope for a B minus. These abstractions bewilder me. Ten 
pages and I have been unable to penetrate further. The gener- 
ous thing would be for me to turn the volume over to George. 
But I shall not do it. 

No, it was the wrong decision. I wish that I had the power 
to arouse the dead. I would summon the old man back and ask 
him, “Is this better?” I would show him my bank book and 
my list of securities and I would say, ‘*You see I have arrived 
and yet I am miserable.’’ Ob, I would read him a fine lecture. 
I have become a moralist. I know that one cannot transgress 
the laws of one’s own being with impunity. I was not meant 
for the life that I am leading. I have forced myself into a mold 
that does not fit my character. So I have this apartment and 
Emily. If only I could drag him out of the darkness. But 
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then he might reply, “You did not feel how the shoe pinched 
me.”’ 

It is true, and yet I lived with him the first twenty years 
of my life. I saw him change from a young man into a bitter 
old one. I saw, and yet I did not experience the collapse and 
wreck of his-life. Perhaps he had not believed enough—for is 
it so bad a fate to go on teaching English composition to 
children? I think now that he was too ambitious. He wanted 
his name in lights: he did not really believe in the themes of his 
third-rate poems. 

I know that this was the opinion of my mother. She be- 
lieved, and yet she was less intelligent than he. Obscurity and 
our white-collar poverty did not bother her. If it had been up 
to her, I would have followed my bent. I know that when I 
made my decision, she ran from the room weeping. 

Well, perhaps, old man, both of us were right. You proved 
the worthlessness of one kind of existence and I proved the 
worthlessness of the other. Therefore our lives together make 
up the absolute zero. There is no good life. There is only the 
illusion that one has made an error. Knowledge then would 
be a kind of acceptance: this way I have gone and it does not 
matter. : 

This way I have gone: into disorientation and bitterness. 
Into buying books that I don’t want, and evoking the memory 
of myself as a student. This way I have gone and the path was 
always downward. I must have a physical check-up. I think 
I am getting palpitations. 


Vil 


If I were as susceptibie as George I would announce to the 
world that I have had an experience. I would not question 
what happened to me tonight. It would be proof positive, Proof 
of what? Alas, I am not George. What happened is proof of 
nothing. I can blame that book of Whitehead’s. Had I not 
bought it, I would not have begun thinking about my youth, 
and Professor Richardson and the paper I had done for him. 
Though I might have walked by the river I would have had 
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other thoughts in my head. Imagine attempting to capture the 
abstractions of twenty years ago: Being is, Non-Being is not. 
I do not claim that I have never thought of them in the inter- 
vening space, but they have scarcely been my constant com- 
panions. 

There was a great sun descending to the Palisades, and all 
about me children were playing. Being is, Non-Being is not. 
So much at least seemed incontrovertible. 

Let me confess it: I had begun to have illusions about my- 
self. The twenty intervening years, I thought, could be swept 
aside, and I could be what I was, a bright young man willing 
to gamble on anything. Even willing to gamble that he could 
see with the eyes of the greatest. A young man who had got 
an A on a paper on Whitehead, and might even make a signi- 
fiecant contribution of his own. 

Being is, Non-Being is not. Somehow or other I could not 
seem to get further. The third proposition in this highly 
original philosophy, for one reason or another, eluded me. 

The sun had sunk lower. A great portion of it had now 
been extinguished in purple. And then I raised my eyes and 
I seemed to see. An abstraction came to life and I saw Being. 

And here too like George I must plead the inadequacy of 
language. Whatever it was that happened to me, whether valid 
or invalid, words cannot express. I merely looked, and the 
world was unfamiliar to me. It was as if I had been born anew 
and was seeing it for the first time. The barges and tugs on 
the river were unsubstantial and beautiful. The hills on the 
other shore were dreamlike, yet more real than they had ever 
appeared before. I must say it: I felt the divinity of the world, 
and it was overpowering. No doubt this was partly due to the 
cloudy atmosphere of twilight. Perhaps there was no more to it 
than this, and yet I seemed to have penetrated the moment, the 
eternal moment. The mask that things wore had fallen from 
them, and here was actuality. Quite why this was important I 
cannot say, but it was. For a half hour or so I was elated. A 
new life had begun I thought, and I even began framing apolo- 
gies to George. “You know George,’’ I considered saying, “the 
whole thing seemed dubious to me. But tonight I was con- 
vineed. It really happened.” And I imagined the look of 
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wonder on his face as he realized that I, the skeptic, compre- 
hended. 

But what had I comprehended? It was then, as the sun 
disappeared and night fell on the river, that the gnawing doubts 
began. The scene was different now: my eyes were once again 
in focus. It was the same old river and the same old night. 
The same problems faced me, and the same indecisions. 

‘‘No George,’’ I remonstrated, “I have not seen Being.’”’ I 
laughed to think that I could have believed such an absurdity 
possible. Being indeed! I was almost as mad as George. One 
could not afford too great a proximity to madness. “Give a man 
a label,’’ I thought, ‘‘and he will be anxious to stick it on some- 
thing. Possibly he will even manufacture something to suit 
the label.’’ 

But perhaps it is not so. Perhaps there at the river I did 
have contact with something. It would be odd if a significant 
event had happened, and I have been too obtuse*to understand 
it. No, nothing happened. A true experience would not be 
so confused and dubious. So the outcome of the “experience”’ 
is only this: I lingered so long by the river that I missed a 
visitor. I wonder who it was. A lady, the doorman said. It 
could not have been Emily or Marion; they never come here. 
“A red head,” I was told on questioning further. But I cannot 
think of any red heads that I know. He must have mistaken 
the color of the hair. Or possibly it is some stranger selling 
magazines or canvassing for the election. Doubtless, that is the 
solution. It is a stranger. I feel tired tonight. I wish what 
has happened hadn’t happened. 


Vili 


Now that I know who it was, I am astounded. I might 
even say I have had a second experience, but not of a mystic 
order. This is an experience that indubitably occurred. 

That I did not realize who it was, is not surprising. I am, 
of course, aware that Isobel Huber has red hair. But I cer- 
tainly did not expect to see this particular red head at my 
apartment. If I had thought of her, I would have placed her 
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forty miles away, seated opposite George, perhaps discussing 
their mutual conversions. 

But it was Isobel. She has been here and has gone. And 
I have an entirely different impression of her. 

A few minutes after I reached my apartment, the telephone 
rang. It was Isobel, and she did not speak in the calm tones 
that I have learned to associate with her. 

“Walt, I’m in the city. Are you free? It’s important 
that I see you.” 

“Ts there something wrong, Belle?’’ 

She evaded my question. ‘‘I’ll be there in a few minutes, 
I’m just around the corner.’’ 

One makes such Indicrous guesses. I decided that George 
was dead. He had had a heart attack and Isobel was coming 
to break the news. It is clear, of course, that if this had 
been the case, her actions would have been perfectly 
preposterous. With a child in the house she would scarcely have 
driven off into nowhere. But her real reason for coming was 


so much more unlikely, that even now I find it difficult to be- 
lieve. 


She was dressed, as she almost always is, in expensive but 
easual clothes. Like George she affects youth. A sweater and 
skirt is more her style than a dress. She regards a trench coat 
as the ultimate in fashion. And since she is a good looking 
woman, this does well enough. I do not mean that she is a 
great beauty. Her features are not that well formed and her 
complexion is freckled. If there is anything extraordinary 
about her it is her hair. I am sure that from childhood on it 
has been remarked upon, and that her decision to dress as she 
does is partly dictated by it. Everything is done to show off 
the hair. It is worn long, and no matter what the weather, is 
never covered. 

This evening it was more windblown than usual. In the 
lamplight it was very red and handsome, and its wildness 
helped to contribute to the feeling of unrest that she brought 
into the room. 

“Tt’s terrible of me to break in on you this way,’’ she 
said. ‘But it was absolutely imperative to see you.” 
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Someday I shall learn how to act in a crisis. I shall main- 
tain precisely that sort of decorum that fits the situation. As 
it is I either overreact or underreact. When my mother died, 
everything became dream-like and I turned cold. It took me 
six months to summon up the tears that I wanted. And yet 
less important deaths have made me almost hysterical. When 
I was six I carried on for days because a kitten had died, There 
is, of course, a difference between the behavior of six and thirty. 
But even at thirty I had my moments of uncontrollable concern 
about trivia. 

In this instance I have been too demonstrative. Are the 
eares of Isobel Huber of that much importance to me? It is 
certain that until tonight they were not. Nor should they be 
now, even though my opinion of her has changed so radically. 
Sympathy and advice I had a right to offer. But even when I 
greeted her, it was as if we stood in some special sort of relation- 
ship to each other. 

What is our relationship? She is the wife of my former 
partner and toward both him and her I have had ambivalent 
feelings. But I have this much excuse for my actions. It was 
she who sought me out, and hence there was some reason 
for thinking that she had friendly feelings. I am won that 
easily. A crumb of bread is sufficient. Also, the sight of her 
standing there, so upset and dispirited, affected me. I had 
been right ; something dreadful had happened, and I was already 
consoling her before I even knew why consolation was required. 

“Here, let me pour you a drink. This chair is very com- 
fortable.’’ I spoke in disjointed sentences as if I were the 
distracted one. 

She permitted me to seat her where I wished, and it seemed 
to me that I allowed my hand to linger in hers too long. Absurd, 
that out of nowhere should come these sexual feelings. 

Then, when I had taken her coat, and was hanging it in the 
closet, she began : 

“George and I have quarreled. I don’t mean that it’s the 
first time. We've had arguments before but they’ve never been 
serious.” 

Whatever catastrophe I had expected, it was certainly not 
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this. Nor could I quite understand why she came to tell me 
about her matrimonial problems. 

“Oh,’’ I said, ‘‘he’s been sort of edgy these days.”’ 

‘*Yes he has. But Walt, it isn’t nerves. Believe me, I 
wouldn’t have driven all the way here, if it had been merely 
that.’’ 

I had never realized that her mouth was so sensitive, and 
there is something alarmingly sober about her eyes. But for 
years now, I have not looked at Isobel. I have regarded her as 
only part of the decor in George’s home and have glanced at 
her casually. 

‘Our marriage is in jeopardy, Walt. I don’t know how it 
will end.” 

The idea of the Huber marriage breaking up appalled me. 
T had always considered this particular household as absolutely 
permanent and indissoluble. 

“Oh nonsense, Belle. You and George can’t break up!” 

“I’m not giving him up,’’ she said. ‘‘The question is— 
what is his view?” 

What was George’s view of Isobel? Now when I thought 
of it, I could not remember the matter ever having been dis- 
cussed. I had merely assumed from his attitude that he was 
devoted to her. 

‘Oh you know he’s devoted to you.’’ 

‘He's devoted to you too, Walt, but he left you.’’ 

“That’s different, Belle. Ours was a partnership.’’ 

“T want you to make him go back to the law,”’ she said. 

‘‘Believe me, our marriage depends upon it.” 

She leaned forward in her chair and seemed really to believe 
that our partnership and her marriage had some sort of con- 
nection. 

“Tell me what happened, Belle. I just don’t see how the 
two are related.’’ 

But before she could answer my question the telephone rang. 

“That will be George,” she said. ‘‘Don’t tell him I’m 
here.’’ 

She was right ; it was George. But he did not inquire after 
her. All he wanted to know was whether we could have lunch 
together tomorrow. 
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Their home, it seems, has become a battleground of ideas. 
They sit around sniping at each other. I did not smile when 
she told me about it, nor should I now. The questions involved 
are no doubt serious ones, but somehow or other they do not 
seem to belong to this century. Iam put in mind of Ecumenical 
Councils in which brave heretics defended their heterodox posi- 
tions to ermine-gowned lords and black-robed prelates. I think 
of a time when it was still important to consider whether Christ 
and God were of the same substance. I do not mean to infer 
that Isobel and George are re-enacting any of the important 
moments in Church history. Their debates, I am sure, are on 
too low a level. And as far as one of the contestants is con- 
cerned, the discussions are essentially meaningless. And there 
is the crux of the problem. George has changed, but Isobel still 
remains in his last period. It is the Washington School com- 
batting an early Gnostic. 

I do not mean, however, to mock her. Whether or not one 
takes her ideas seriously (and I cannot), I have decided that she 
is a serious person, For instance, I find her psychoanalytic 
interpretation of George deplorable. It is a hash of all the 
fashionable jargon of the day. I know his older brother as well 
as she does, and very likely he did have some effect upon 
George, but I doubt that ‘‘the experience’’ is merely sibling 
rivalry. Nor can it properly be traced to how Mrs. Huber felt 
about George, or how he felt about her. Whatever it is, and 
I do not pretend to know, it is a much more complicated busi- 
ness than that. 


Indeed, George is much more complicated than Isobel be- 
lieves. But what she believes about him, is less important than 
what she feels. Her feelings are very likely correct. She re- 
cognizes the experience as a threat; and this was her meaning 
when she sought to have me coerce him back to the law. The 
experience is driving him out of life, at least life as she knows 
it. It is disconnecting him, not only from her, but from their 
child as well. So perhaps it is more than a fad. 
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Nor is the experience all. And this I should have known. 
Did not George ape me once? And have not all his ideas been 
filched from someone? This does not necessarily mean that the 
experience is invalid. Even the greatest saints have once been 
disciples. If only George had not sat at the feet of so many 
masters ! 


So now it is a curious little woman of sixty-five whom he 
is emulating. She is known as the Countess von Emsdorf. I 
cannot understand why, when George turned godly, I did not 
immediately think of her. I should have recalled that after- 
noon at the Huber’s when I met her and listened to her lecture 
on the oceult. “You do not believe in spirits, Mr. Sloan.? No 
doubt you do not believe in your own spirit.’’ A tremendous 
bore, I thought, and I could not comprehend why George smiled 
at her so indulgently. I remember deciding it was the title. 
The Countess von Emsdorf has such a nice sound as it falls 
from the tongue. True, she is a countess of defunct aristocracy, 
and not even really a countess by blood, but merely a commoner 
whom marriage has elevated to a title. The fact is she is not 
even a European, but only a Bryn Mawr girl who, before the 
first World War, happened to make the Grand Tour. Yet the 
title remains, and when George introduced me, he stressed it. 
After she had left, he told me, ‘‘We see a good deal of the 
Countess now. Don’t you find her a very unusual woman?” 


Unusual, yes. Despite her age, she travels about on a 
bicycle with a beret perched On top of her head, and a red 
flannel scarf twisted around her neck. She is small and wrink- 
led and ugly, and one could consider her a witch, if one believed 
in them. I did not tell George that. I merely agreed with 
him that she was fascinating, and the thought passed through 
my head that any day now I might expect to find him bent 
over a ouija board. 

It is so much more serious than that. If crystal balls and 
seances had been the outcome of their having met, I am sure 
that Belle would not have come here tonight. Whether or not 
she would have followed him into necromancy, I cannot say. But 
I do not think that she would hate the Countess as she does, 
For her, the Countess and the experience have become inter- 
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twined, and at times it is difficult to know what sort of affair 
she believes this to be. At moments, it seems that her jealousy 
is sexual. This is the crowning absurdity. The ancient story is 


reversed; here the young and beautiful lives in dread of the *ja 
ugly. via 

I must reverse my position. Belle has influenced my think- > | 4 
ing, and I have jumped to false conclusions. This situation is mm 


comie, not tragic, but since Belle is part of the action, she can- 
not see that the ending must be happy—as happy as any comic 
ending. Here the return to felicity will be the recognition that 
the Huber marriage will survive. The effects of the experience 
will wear off, which is the same as saying that the Countess von 
Emsdorf will no longer be seen in the Huber drawing room. 
Yes, this will be the outcome, but still I will keep the promise 
~ that I made to Belle. “Come and see us soon,’’ she begged. 
“Then you will understand better.” It is not yet time for me 
to make another trip to Long Island, yet I will go. Suddenly 
I shall become wildly fond of the suburbs, at least sufficiently 
fond to journey there twice in a month. What an insane day! 
Hallucinations and revelations, and Isobel Huber pressing my 
hand warmly at the door in appreciation. In appreciation of i ’ 
what? ; 


x 


If I did not know George as well as I do I would believe 
that we lunched together the other day because he really wanted 
to see me. He asked for nothing; there was no errand for me 
to do. He came, as he said he would, and we sat in the restaurant 
speaking of things that interested him no more than me. An 
hour and a half later he rose to leave. ‘‘f have some errands to 
do uptown,”’ he explained. 

I do not believe that there were any errands, nor do I think 
he came to discuss the situation in amateur tennis. Isobel was a 
on his mind ; he wished to pour out his heart to me. But though 
George often speaks of himself, and his ideas, he is not one who 
reveals the really intimate details of his life. For that reason, oT 
possibly, I picture his existence as smooth and untroubled. He 
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has lived through his crises in silence. I, and the rest of the 
world, have been permitted to see.only the mental acrobatics. 


He came to unburden himself, but once with me he found it 
impossible. He could not say, as Isobel had, “Our marriage is 
breaking up.’’ He found such directness offensive. It was not 
in good taste ; it exposed the secret country of his feelings. I can 
imagine him, should the marriage actually dissolve, saying in 
a matter of fact voice, “Isobel and I are not living together 
any more.’ He would be giving information, but there would 
be no hint of the moral turmoil that preceded the event. 

He will not let you see the turmoil, when there is turmoil 
in his soul. Or if you do, it is only for an instant—a frown, a 
blink of the eyes, a restlessness as I observed at lunch. I 
have never seen him so restless; he rose and made a telephone 
call: he visited the men’s room; his fingers tapped on the table 
aimlessly. Once or twice he approached what he wanted to say, 
but no sooner had he arrived, than he turned tail and ran. What 
made it even harder for him, I suspect, was that he knew I 
knew; for I am sure he is aware that Isobel visited me and 
that I am privy to their secret. He regarded himself as being 
watched; he thought I was asking myself, “How will he be- 
have?” and he intended to show me. What emerged was our 
concurrence that we do not have a particularly good crop of 
younger tennis players, and that it is probable Australia will 
keep the Davis Cup for several years to come. No, one more 
thing! As we shook hands, I summoned up courage to ask, 
“You and Isobel doing anything this weekend, George?’ 

‘No, nothing in particular,’’ 

“T thought that I might come out on Saturday.’’ 

“Love to have you.” 


My impression was that his feelings were quite the con- 
trary. He was aware that I was embarking on a mission, and 
he resented it. 

I feel now that I bungled the whole thing, but I ask myself 
how I could have done it more gracefully. I am not the one 
who usually invites myself; I wait for an invitation. This has 
been part of our arrangement, also. 


The awkwardness could not have been avoided. Had I 
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employed more subterfuge, I would have been even more out 
of character. 

‘“‘Make an early train,’’ he suggested. “The 10:01 is ex- 
cellent. I’ll meet you at the station.” Why does he always 
say the same thing? Though I only go to Long Island a few 
times a year I always make the 10:01. It gives me time, as 
George says, to see the country in the daylight. Invariably by 
evening I have had enough. The country is another of George’s 
illusions. 


xI 


What a fantastic woman! Now that I have met the Coun- 
tess a second time I realize what a dangerous adversary she is. 
I have called her a witch and she is one. But now I speak 
seriously, or almost seriously. I repeat, a witch, but perhaps 
not quite certain of her status. She has forgotten that she was 
born in the cold depths of hell and has been sent forth to 
torment humans. She is misguided by her own craft and be- 
lieves that all her errors are truths. This might be forgiven if 
she were not also of the opinion that it is necessary for everyone 
to think as she does. She does not doubt that there is trans- 
migration and we all must accept this. She apparently knows 
all the infinite attributes of God and she will not permit us to 
misname one. Space and time, she has discovered, are subjec- 
tive, and it grieves her to think that some unfortunates are not 
aware of this. To put it briefly, she is the most arrogant person 
I have ever known—but insidiously so. As she listens to what 
you have to say, she shakes her head in sorrow. There is such 
a simple refutation. And before you know it, she is reiterating 
her cosmology. 

I found her boring the first time, but not the second. On 
our second meeting I perceived her charm. For, despite her 
slovenly dress, she bears herself like the last of the Hapsburgs. 
She has accommodated herself to her name, and treats it with 
the respect it deserves. She is a woman in the great tradition, 
a woman who, despite her metaphysics, is profoundly versed in 
the world. After all, the Court of Vienna—and who knows 
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what else? Indeed, I have a strong suspicion that before she 
gave up time she had utilized it fully. Now she may resemble 
a prune, but in the days of her plumhood the juice ran violently 
in her. She has had her men and in the most carnal way. Now 
she is reduced to having them in another. For it is men she 
is interested in converting. She is much more likely to tolerate 
error in women. 

I noticed this almost from the moment she materialized. 
Materialized, I say, and I use the word advisedly. Since I do 
not believe in the supernatural, I must assume that she came the 
route a person must come, up the driveway, past the garage 
and into the patio. My attention was, I suppose, elsewhere, and 
that was the reason I did not hear the sound of the bicycle 
wheels or her footsteps upon the gravel. So when I looked up 
and I saw-her face staring in at us, I was startled. She was 
peering in at a window, and only the upper part of her body 
was visible, the head with the beret on it and the red scarf 
wrapped about her neck. Seen this way it seemed as if she 
had been manufactured out of air. 

I must have grunted, for George also looked up. ‘Oh it’s 
you, Lilly,’’ he said. ‘‘Come in and have coffee with us.’’ 

Up to that moment it had been a more or less routine visit. 
Had I not known that this was a house divided, I would never 
have guessed it from the manner of my host and hostess. There 
had been no bickering, none of the things of which I had been 
informed. God had not entered the conversation. The most 
exciting incident had occurred when we sat down at the table 
and inadvertently I tipped over a glass of water. But with the 
arrival of the Countess, the barometer fell. 

She came in like a Strauss waltz, bubbling and exuberant. 
It was so nice to see me again. She had just been passing and 
had thought she would drop in for a moment. Had I discovered 
my soul as yet? It was a serious thing to mislay it. She 
laughed when she said this, and George laughed also. But 
Isobel was not amused. Though she smiled, her eyes had be- 
come savage. It was such an interesting transformation. A 
moment previous she had been the civilized young housewife, 
remote from all the great passions, and as artificial as the room 
in which she sat ; now she was more; unintentionally, we may be 
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sure, the Countess von Emsdorf had returned her her heritage. 
No longer was this merely Isobel Huber of Long Island, but that 
eternal lady who, when properly aroused, will put a dagger in 
your heart. Here was the woman of the headlines who shoots 
her husband and his mistress in their love nest. Yet she was 
still in control of herself. ‘‘Cream and sugar Lilly?’ she asked. 

She will neither poison nor shoot the Countess. I hold to 
my original opinion that such melodrama will be unnecessary. 
But that she could conceivably commit such actions, I find sur- 
prising. Had she not visited my apartment the other evening, 
I would have been totally unprepared for this view of her. 

The Countess knows. But does the Countess care? She 
has been in this situation many times before. Other cups of 
coffee have been cursed by other wives, and she has survived. 
Right thinking, as she would say, is a protection from anything. 

And George knows. He has been told. But apparently 
he cannot give up the Countess. I imagine the whole thing 
appears fantastic to him. Why should his wife have tantrums 
because of a crone? 

But she is right to have the tantrums. It is not wise to 
entertain witches. It is certainly foolish to allow one’s husband 
to fall under a witch’s spell. And, as I have said, the Countess 
does weave a spell. It is difficult to know quite how it is aecom- 
plished. That, of course, is a trade secret. But it is accom- 
plished. Suddenly her nonsense becomes wisdom. It is strange : 
looking at her then, one even finds her beautiful. 


XII 


I think now of the two of them destined to fight this out. 
A housewife against a witch! Strictly speaking, my money 
should be on the witch. Isobel is so inexperienced; her past 
has scarcely prepared her for anything. A girl with vague 
talents, she has painted and sculpted, written and acted, and 
this has given her a certain limited knowledge, enough at any 
rate to discuss Chekhov and Velasquez and Rodin with anyone 
but an expert. But when it comes to life, how should Isobel 
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know anything? The intent of her upbringing was to protect 
her from life. She has been a girl reared in the lap of luxury, 
sent off to the proper finishing school and college, and then 
let loose in the world to find or be found by an appropriate 
mate. From the beginning, she was destined for marriage ; and 
though there was a time, I am sure, when she believed she would 
sacrifice all for a career, she has long ago assented to her fate. 
Here is no rebel, no renegade from society; she has what she 
wanted, the proper husband and the proper child. But in the 
process of acquiring them, she has failed to voyage out to what 
lay beyond, and so, despite the fact that she is almost thirty 
and a mother, she has not quite managed to become a woman. 
She is still a girl, and she is engaged in combat with Lilith. 
Yet in the legends it is not the sorceress who triumphs, it is the 
young princess. I rely here on folk wisdom. Youth rises to 
its task, and solves the magic conundrum. It pentrates the 
cave where the prince lies sleeping. And have I not already 
seen Isobel struggling against girlhood? Is this not the mean- 
ing of my new vision of her? She was distant from me, as she 
was distant from herself, because, as yet, her identity was only 
half-known to her. She is learning who she is, and what powers 
belong to her. She will be stronger for this experience, stronger 
and more interesting. Perhaps she may even become Lilith. 

Ah, but the Countess is Lilith now, and yesterday I per- 
mitted myself to be disloyal to Isobel. I was the friend she had 
enlisted in her cause, and never for a moment should this have 
been forgotten.. A nice tact was required in the situation. I 
should have presented a diplomatic, polite face to the Countess: 
no hostility, of course, even a modicum of friendliness. But, to 
the watching Isobel, there should have been nothing ambiguous 
in my attitude. 

The dreadful thing is that I deserted. I was not on my 
guard, ‘‘Cream and sugar?’’ Isobel had asked. And cream 
and sugar it was, cream and sugar well stirred as the Countess 
held the cup and saucer in her hand and turned her attention to 
me. 

“You’re in the law, Mr. Sloan?’’ she asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ I answered. “George and I were partners.’’ 

She nodded her head. ‘Are you interested in the law?’’ 
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I shrugged my shoulders. ‘‘I know,” she went on, “so few peo- 
ple are interested in what they are doing these days. Perhaps 
at any time. One’s life slips by doing the things that don’t 
really matter.’’ 

“But they do matter,’’ I answered. ‘That is, if life mat- 
ters. One does have to live.” 

‘‘There are so many ways of living. You can beg pen- 
nies if you wish. I suppose you disapprove of that. Saint 
Francis or the holy men of India do not represent your ideal?’’ 

As she said this she looked at me intently, and I was not 
quite sure of the purpose of this discussion. Was she seriously 
attempting to dress me in orange robes and send me forth to live 
on the countryside? 

“Perhaps they do. I’ve never thought much about it. 
If I lived in the Middle Ages or in India those choices might 
be open to me.” 

“Ah but they are, they are.’? And she swayed to the lilt 
of her voice. 

“Not Saint Francis,’ I argued. ‘‘But I might buy myself 
a saxophone and a tin cup and beg in the subway.”’ 

“No, that’s work. I had in mind living by doing the things 
you want to do. I knew a bookseller in Paris who had the cou- 
rage of his convictions. He wanted to paint pictures in honor of 
the Virgin like Fra Angelico, and that is precisely what he is 
doing now. He did not decide that the Renaissance was over 
and go on leading an undesirable existence.’’ 

‘“‘Just where does he paint these pictures?” I asked. “On 
the street corner?” 

‘“No, he went into a monastery. I haven’t seen him in years 
but I understand he is very happy.’’ 

In other circumstances I would have been irritated. First 
she had suggested the life of a beggar, and now it was the life 
of a monk. But I had looked into the eyes of Lilith, and this 
preposterous talk was beginning to seem reasonable. 

“Well I have no desire to paint pictures,” I said, ‘‘nor do 
I want to be a monk.” 

“Just what do you want?’ As she asked the question it 
had an ominous sound to it. 
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What did I want? Supposing I could live as free as air, 
where would I go, what would I attempt? Would I employ my- 
self creating the great philosophic system that had so entranced 
me in my youth? I would surely not continue the debauch 
in which I was involved. There had to be something I wanted 
to accomplish, but precisely what, I couldn’t discover at the 
moment. 

“T don’t know,” I answered. 


“No you don’t know,” she said. ‘‘You’re too involved in 
illusion.’’ 


And so it seemed to me. I agreed with her perfectly. In 
fact, my mind considered only the question in hand. It was as 
if Isobel and George were no longer present. My inquisitor and 
I were alone, attempting to unravel the knots in my soul. 


As I say, I can imagine how it must have seemed to Isobel. 
I had come to spy on the enemy, and instead, the enemy was 
spying on me. No, worse than that; I had come to skirmish, 
and I had laid down my arms. The battle had been called off 
and a love feast substituted. No wonder my treachery enraged 
her. She was enraged, but unable to say what she wished. But 
when she rose and said, ‘‘It’s time for Roberta’s nap,’’ I un- 
derstood. It was fortunate that Roberta was not in the room, 
for then there might have been a scene, as the child has long 
since given up napping in the afternoon, and would have re- 
sented Isobel’s subterfuge. But even so there was a strained 
silence. 


“You'll be down in a few minutes dear?’’ George asked 
hopefully.’’ 


“T don’t know George,” and I could see that she was re- 
straining herself with difficulty from being even more openly 
rude. 


As she left the room her eyes sought mine, and I read re- 
proach in them. I had not intended to hurt her. I repeat; it 
was a case of forgetfulness; I had dropped my guard; I had 
misgauged the strength and craft of my opponent. 
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XIII 


When the Countess is not oceupied in meditating on the 
world, or proselytizing, she paints. George tells me that she is 
one of the finest talents now living, and could easily be as well 
known as Braque or Picasso, if she were willing to show. It 
seems, however, that reputation in the Arts means little to her. 
She does not paint for fame: this she regards as trivial. Her 
motive is similar to that of her friend the bookseller, but it is 
not the Virgin whom she wishes to honor; since she has reach- 
ed beyond the gods to the true principle of Being, her can- 
vasses are all dedicated to the nameless Absolute which is the 
ground of everything. “It is of course impossible to paint 
Being’s portrait,’’ she point out, “but one can suggest in one’s 
pictures the lack of qualities, the precision and yet indecision 
of Infinity.’ How successful her work is as Art, I cannot 
judge, but that she succeeds in exploding the world, cannot be 
doubted. Yesterday I must have seen a hundred of her eanvas- 
ses (none of which she assured me was quite done) and I had the 
impression of a series of red and gold and green disintegrations 
which made me feel restless, if nothing else. At the heart of 
everything, however, the Countess said, was quiet, and it was 
that stillness that I would observe if I looked long enough. But 
my mood was not one of composure. I had come into her stu- 
dio feeling guilt, and my guilt continued. Isobel’s hasty re- 
treat from the dining room had brought me to my senses; I was 
aware that she regarded my behaviour as a betrayal. But de- 
spite this, I had not altered my conduct. I had continued to 
allow the Countess to lead me around by the nose; first I had sat 
talking with George and her on the patio, and then I had found 
myself ‘with them on the way to her studio. I might have de- 
murred ; I might have waited on the patio for Isobel to return 
from solitude. But my will was not strong enough to combat 
the Countess’s. George suggested that we go, since the studio 
was so close at hand and the expression on her face told me I 
had no alternative. 

No wonder there was no serenity for me in those cosmic 
dislocations. I said what I was supposed to say, “Ah that’s 
nicely painted. What a wonderful sense of space!’ but I was 
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thinking, ‘‘How can I face Isobel?’’? I had put myself in an im- 
possible position ; even the Countess was beginning to think me 
a disciple. As I commented, she beamed. She concurred with 
my judgments (impersonally, it must be understood). Yes that 
canvas was a favorite of hers. She was so happy that the ex- 
pansiveness of her work came through. I am less sure of what 
George felt. Did he realize that I had reservations about both 
the Countess and her work? It is possible, since he knows me 
well enough to realize that in a public situation I rarely con- 
tradiet. But though he may have sensed my skepticism, I do 
not think it mattered to him. For him it was a wonderful 
thing to be observing once again these visions of eternity. I 
cannot remember him ever having been so enthusiastic. The 
comments that I made were never sufficient for him; he always 
had to lead me a few steps further. 

“Look at that little red patch on the left Walt. That’s 
painting isn’t it? I’m leaving the content completely out of it. 
Just the way the paint’s put on. There aren’t a half dozen 
painters living who could duplicate that.’’ 

I eoneurred. Perhaps not even three. 

‘‘What’s so brilliant about it Lilly,” he went on, “is that 
the technique is always so sure, and yet the technique means 
nothing to you. My God, you’ve got to show. It’s a crime to 
have these paintings hidden away.” 

“You will show,’’ I said. “I’m certain you will.’’ 

“Perhaps some day. Perhaps when they’re ready.’’ 

It is absurd. She is dying to have her paintings seen, and 
yet she deludes herself into believing that it means nothing to 
her. For a moment the spell that she had cast over me was 
again broken and I once more thought of her as a vain old wo- 
man. She is a witch but witches are of this world. They dream 
the same dreams as we less powerful mortals. As we do, they 
want power and love and respect, and they must descend to 
trickery to obtain it. I was aware of this at the time and I am 
aware of it now. But there have been moments when I have 
been less sure. It is so easy to be seduced by language; the 
Absolute is such a magical word, and Lilly von Emsdorf is such 
a spectacular performer. 
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XIV 


There was a dead butterfly on the path, and she picked it 
up and held it in her hand. 

“Beautiful, isn’t it?” she said. “It’s a dream of God’s.” 

I would not have phrased it quite that way. But the crea- 
ture was beautiful, more beautiful than any of Lilly’s serawlings. 

“It’s gone now,” she said, dropping it. ‘In one sense for- 
ever, and in another, it still is and has always been.” 

And there was such sadness in her voice that I became sad. 
I felt.both the eternity and the transience of the universe, but 
the transience more than the permanence. Was she sincere? 
Perhaps so. Perhaps not. I donot know. I thought her 
sincere. 

For that matter, was I sincere? A moment ago I had felt 
otherwise about both her and the world. A change in her voice, 
and my feelings had altered. 

Now, in other surroundings, it seems to me that not only 
she but I was too histrionic. But perhaps recollection has 
added this note of falseness. I did not find her false then, not 
even when she threw her hands out toward the landscape and 
exclaimed, ‘‘It’s all rushing away. It exists, yet it does not 
exist. No wonder we fall in love with it, because it is dazzling.” 

‘“Yes,” George agreed, “we both love it and hate it.’’ 

She smiled. “That is because we are all philosophers at 
heart. If only we believed our inner promptings, we would 
never be in error. We would know that our attitude is correct ; 
it is to be loved and hated.’ 

“A proper proportion?’’ I asked. “Well I suppose I 
have never had the correct ratio. With me it has either been too 
much love or too much hate.” 

“Yes that is your trouble,” George assented. I wonder 
now if he was not a trifle jealous of the attention that the 
Countess gave me. 

“It is everyone’s trouble.’’ With enormous skill she step- 
ped in and transformed the remark. ‘‘Wisdom is not easy to 
attain, although it is native to us.” 


I laughed. “Native to you Lilly. But not to me. George 
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has known me for a long time. Ask him if he thinks that I am 
wise at heart.’’ 

“Ah but you do George, don’t you?” she said, and I rea- 
lized that she was making fun of my fun. 

Since she is Lilith I should not be surprised at her art. 
I sought to manage her as one does the usual woman, but she was 
too much for me. She anticipated my subterfuges, and turned 
them to my disadvantage. When I was satirical she was more 
ironical than I; when I was direct she parried my thrusts, Never 
for a moment did she lose sight of what she intended. I was to 
be as much her vassal as George was. 

But with George all that she had had to do was to state her 
position emphatically, and he had accomplished the rest, I am 
perhaps no less confused a person, but I do not agree to propo- 
sitions quite so easily. My cosmology does not change merely 
because another is proffered. This she perceived. She knew 
that to win me, a more subtle technique was required. I must 
be approached not through the mind but the heart, and yet I 
must never suspect that I was thinking emotionally. Hence 
the butterfly; hence the melancholy. She knew that I would 
assent to the poignancy of time, that I would respect her for 
acknowledging its existence, and so, taking her stand there, she 
was on firm ground. ‘This woman has lived,” I would think, 
and she would begin to erect in my mind her right to be consi- 
dered an authority. 

Even now, removed from the orbit of her influence, I can- 
not entirely shake off this impression. She has endured life; 
she has meditated on it; it is easy to think of her as a sibyl. It 
is easy to feel callow and young in her presence. 

‘‘No I am not wise,’’ I said. “Sometimes I suspect that I 
am not even intelligent.’’ 

‘‘T know,” and her voice was heavy with wisdom. “We all 
doubt ourselves. That too is part of our nature. But have you 
never had moments of clarity?” 

‘‘You mean when I thought that I understood?’’ 

“When you did understand.” As she contradicted, a slight 
note of triumph came into her voice. Was it possible that she 
anticipated my thoughts, and that she knew her question would 
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make me think of that evening on the embankment when I had 
had my quasi-encounter with Being? 

“Yes I have had such moments. But everyone deludes 
himself.” 

We had begun walking toward George’s house again, and 
she was silent. We passed some red berries, and she plucked at 
them and gathered them into her hand. 

“‘Well I respect your skepticism,’’ she said at last. “I 
would not have you jump to conclusions. I think you require 
long reflection. You must change without knowing you are 
changing. But one day you will wake and everything will 
appear different.’’ 

It was her shrewdest stroke. I could not help but wonder 
what it would be like to see the world as she saw it. Would 
every tree, every branch, really acquire meaning for me? Would 
I once more be as ebullient as I had been in childhood? If that 
were so, truth was really something to be sought. Or delusion, 
if it were delusion. Whether truth or delusion, was of no con- 
sequence. The important thing was to believe, and I became 
envious of those who could. By the time we reached George’s 
house, I had fallen into a mood. I half anticipated that, when 
I opened the door, I would find the Absolute there waiting for 
me. 

Of course it was not the Absolute. It was Isobel who had 
recovered sufficiently to smile at us. 

‘Well, did you have a good walk?” she asked. 

“Yes, very nice,’’ I answered. But I could scarcely wait 
to get her alone. 

‘What atrocious paintings,” I said. “The woman’s mad.”’ 

“Aren’t they awful? And yet George drools over them.’’ 
I could see that my being critical of the Countess’s achievements 
made her feel better. 

“Believe me—Belle, she’s a complete amateur. Why, I’ve 
seen better student work. It’s the usual avant garde stew with 
some mystical meanings superimposed.’’ 

‘“‘That’s what I tell George. If they were mine, I can as- 
sure you he would laugh. But since they are the works of his 
precious Countess, they must be profound.” 
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I suppose that from a tactical point of view I handled the 
matter well. By the time I left the Hubers, Isobel once more 
regarded me as an ally. Nevertheless, I do not feel good about 

> it. Though I do not think highly of the Countess as a painter, 

2 my contempt for her was to a great degree feigned. I wanted 
to give Isobel the feeling that for me the Countess and her work 
were indistinguishable. It would be better perhaps if that were 
so. But I know that the truth is otherwise. I am not sure that 
T like her, but whether she be friend or enemy, I admire her. 

But should I not dismiss the Hubers and the Countess from 
my mind? I am on my way home; I have fulfilled my promise 
to Isobel, albeit not as commendably as I might have. Does 
not that end my obligation? 

I suppose that it does, and were obligation all, I should have 
little to worry about. I am not being candid with myself. A 
promise did not bring me to the Hubers; its fulfillment does 
not release me. I have become involved of my own free will. I 
have a taste for intrigue. This, if nothing else, would have 
been sufficient to attract me. But I am quite sure that there is 
A el more. I am flattered by the attention I have been receiving. I 
adc have become the raisonneur and confidant in drawing room 


< w drama and I like the role. Here I think is the ultimate absurd- 
s }\}a ity. 





XV 


Yesterday I learned an astonishing fact; Emily is engaged 
to be married. A friend of hers who works in the same build- 
ing in which I have my office was the first to give me the news. 
I see this girl almost daily, and we always nod but we rarely 
speak. She does not approve of me, and meeting her, I am al- 
ways put in mind of the seamier side of my life. 

I had just returned from lunch, and she had preceded me 
into the elevator. No sooner did she catch sight of me than her 
face brightened. If there was one thing she wanted at the mo- 
ment, it was to let me know what had happened. She was pay- 
ing back an old score for a friend, and she relished her triumph. 

‘*Hello—Walt,”’ she said, keeping her distance, but smiling 
contentedly. “Have you heard about Emily?’’ 
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“No,” I answered, ‘‘what about her? I haven’t seen her 
recently.’’ 

“She’s getting married,’’ she said, her eyes never leaving 
me. 

I am afraid she saw what she expected. I winced. I have 
never wished Emily any misfortune, Why should I? But 
oddly enough her good fortune did not please me. I was piqued. 
It was not that another man’s wanting her whetted my appetite, 
I was annoyed that she had proved me wrong. It has always 
been my contention that her situation was hopeless. 

I am annoyed at my lack of generosity. Imagine preferring 
one’s opinions to another’s happiness! But I must report the 
truth, and these are the facts. 

“Wonderful,’’ I exclaimed. “Do I know the man?’’ 

It turned out that I did not. Schmidt was his name, and 
he was an importer. It was Vera’s impression that he was very 
well-off. Emily, she knew, was giving up her job to devote her- 
self to the rearing of his two children. He was a widower. 

“Well I certainly must call her,’’ I said, as the car came to 
a stop at my floor. ‘‘This is good news.’’ 

But when I reached my office I did not rush to the telephone 
immediately. It embarrassed me to think of extending my best 
wishes to this woman whom I had treated so badly. Perhaps 
she would not even want to speak to me, and if such was the case 
I could not blame her. Now she was on the verge of attaining 
her wish, why should she remember kindly one who had only 
regarded her as a convenience? Yet I felt that I had to call. 
Courtesy required it. 

Emily is so much my superior. When she heard my voice, 
she was delighted. It pleased her to know that I cared enough 
to call. She was meeting her future husband for cocktails later 
that afternoon, and she wondered if I could join them. Her 
fiance and I had so much in common she said (and there was no 
irony in her voice). Both of us were such thoughtful people. I 
had no desire to be an intruder on this téte-a-téte but she was so 
insistent that I finally consented to come for just one drink. 

Now I am pleased that I went. If nothing else, it was 
worthwhile just to see the change in her. It is as if she is re- 
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cuperating from a serious illness. Life is returning to her. Her 
eyes are alert and young. She is forever smiling. The pro- 
spective groom smiles also. He must be fifteen years older than 
she, but this apparently does not disturb either of them. They 
hold hands as if they were the youngest of lovers, and they stare 
into each other’s eyes as if their coming together were the pro- 
verbial happy ending. At times, observing such couples, I have 
laughed. But yesterday I found nothing comic in their actions. 
It is immaterial that he is not very handsome, that he limps, and 
talks with a pronounced German accent; it is unimportant that 
in less than a decade he will be wheezing and sneezing and not 
worth very much. Nor does it matter that her néw-found gaiety 
is her Indian summer. Happiness is transient, but does that 
mean that it is to be refused when it is dropped into one’s lap? 
Seeing these mature young lovers touched me. No longer did I 
eare that I had been in error once again. It was good to be in 
the midst of joy, as it were rubbing elbows with contentment. 


Yes, thank God, business was good. He imported toys from 
Japan, and this was his busy season. In another month things 
would be slow, and that was when they would get married. 
There would be time for a honeymoon then. He thought they 
would fly to Cuba. What did I think of Cuba for a honeymoon? 


We discussed Cuba and Bermuda and Nassau, their various 
climates and the fares, and as we talked, I could not help won- 
dering how he regarded me. Has she told him anything? And 
if so, what has she said? But he is no child; he must know that 
Emily has not kept herself immaculate all these years. His face 
suggests that he is tolerant of human foibles; her past is a mat- 
ter of indifference to him. If she has told him, he has shrugged 
his shoulders. He has forgiven before he was asked, indeed has 
found nothing that required forgiveness. Nor do I think that 
I am censured by him. I can imagine him clucking his tongue 
and shaking his head sadly. There is no resentment here. I am 
a friend of Emily’s and so a friend of his. “Some men,” I can 
hear him saying, “never settle down.’’ I doubt if I shall ever 
be that broadminded. I should find it embarrassing talking to 
one of my wife’s former lovers. 
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XVI 


So I have had my last date with Emily. She will be my 
opium no longer. This does not mean that I will reform. The 
question now is, who will replace her? 

There will be someone. Unfortunately I can be certain of 
that. Some girl will want from me precisely what I want from 
her, and I will be involved in a new entanglement. 

But Emily has escaped. If she invites me, I shall attend 
her wedding, and then never see her thereafter. I am not one 
to intrude on the happiness of my lost loves. There are some 
men who must perennially report on their progress to the women 


they have known. I find this kind of subservience undignified. ~ 


One ean at least pretend to turn one’s back on the past. In the 
case of Emily this is not difficult. Since I did not love, I need 
not regret. What regrets I have are of another order. I un. 
derstand myself this well: I cannot settle down. 

And Emily understands me. Last night when I shook 
hands with her she looked at me wistfully. Now she is the one 
who feels pity. It would be interesting to enter her thoughts 
and discover her diagnosis of my situation. Unreflective though 
she is, she must have analyzed my character a hundred times. 
Perhaps she comprehends my disease better than I do. What 
is wrong with me? Why have I chosen an unsatisfactory life? 
My impression is that each time I ask this question I give a 
different answer. I am seeking to evade the truth, for the 
responsibility lies neither with my father nor the age. I am the 
reason, and yet the reason remains a mystery to me. Is this 
not one of the great perplexities? There is nothing one is as 
certain of as oneself, but this self that is so immediate is neither 
transparent nor clear. It is as opaque as everything else. I 
act, but my actions are too often incomprehensible to me. I can 
almost believe in the old doctrine of Grace. Some are elected to 
be saved, and some are not. I am one of the unelect. I watch 
people descend into the dark of crisis and emerge again. I do 
not emerge. My world is perpetual crisis, 

Now it is Emily who has left me behind her, and I would 
not be human if I did not feel a touch of envy. Why does it not 
happen to me? [ am the reason but it is unreasonable that I 
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should be. See how one involves oneself in theological ‘questions. 
T went to have a drink with an old girl friend, and I emerged 
rT pondering the problems that had baffled St. Augustine and 
we Aquinas. They are still relevant and still unanswerable. They 
do not require the background of Carthage or of a Dominican 
monastery to evoke them. A facade of skyscrapers does just as 

well. 


ee 


XVII 


It was a misty evening; a thin cold rain had begun. All 
about me was the homeward bound crowd, rushing for taxis and 
crowding on buses. Everyone seemed to have somewhere to go. 
I had nowhere. No wife nor child nor lover awaited me. Only 
time waited. It stretched out before me, the long instants that 
I must tread on my way to nowhere. 

And so I walked. To amuse myself I began studying the 
>» shop windows. 

- It has always amazed me that so many hundreds of stores 
can find buyers for their products. In the space of three blocks 
' I passed four luggage shops, two furniture stores, and at least 
half a dozen dealing in women’s lingerie. In each of these stores 
there were bargains. Prices were slashed; signs proclaimed 
enormous catastrophes requiring the immediate sale of stock. 
Their loss was your gain. Their gain was your loss. And the 
gain was life. 

Life! What did one want with it, why did one cling to it 
so desperately, lie, cheat, elbow, and bite to preserve it? Bar- 
gains! What bargains? A black night-gown for a new Bo- 
vary. A pigskin bag in which to pack one’s shirts, But where 
was one off to? If one were Emily, to Cuba on your honey- 
moon, But if one were Emily one did not need to wonder. 

I was not Emily. I did wonder. Dissatisfaction produced 
in me the mood that required the Emily I had lost. And I had 
no one. I would dine alone and return to my apartment. Or 
else I would hasten to a motion picture and be bored by! the 
stupid, insipid story. 
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Yes, a motion picture seemed best, and I was just about to 
buy myself a newspaper to find out what was playing when 
suddenly I heard a voice behind me, “This doesn’t seem quite 
your sort of thing.’’ 

I turned and found the Countess smiling up at me. Only 
then did I realize that I was standing in front of one of the lin- 
gerie shops. 

‘“‘Oh,’’ I said, laughing embarrassedly, “I was merely in- 
vestigating the current fashions.’’ 

‘‘Hideous aren’t they? One of these days someone will get 
some imagination about underclothes.”’ 

“T’m not as critical as you,’’ I said, “I don’t find them that 
bad.” 

“Oh you’re aman. Your opinion is worthless.’? And she 
motioned to the window. ‘‘These are men’s ideas. When the 
true emancipation comes we will know it by the underclothes,.” 

And then the tone of her voice changed. “But you don’t 
have a thing to do. You’re just wandering around wasting 
time. Now confess it. I’ve been watching you for the last five 
minutes.” 

I eonfessed it. “What about having dinner with me?’’ I 
suggested. “I didn’t know you ever came into town.”’ 

This was a different Countess than I had seen before. Gone 
were the slacks and the beret and the scarf. This was the 
Countess dressed as Countess. Suit, hat, shoes, pocketbook, had 
the look of having come from the finest stores, and having been 
intended specifically to adorn the small body of this woman who 
did not seem at all a witch, but an ultrasophisticate who would 
have very little sympathy with such antiquated ideas as witch- 
craft. Her style was much more such banter as we had been 
having. 

“Well I don’t get in very often. But a friend of mine is 
having a show and I’m on my way to the opening. It’s just 
around the corner. Come along and then we'll have dinner.’’ 

She slipped her arm into mine, and there was coquetry in 
the gesture. I had been right about the Countess; her avoca- 
tion was men; even at her age it was important for her to be 
near them. I had a feeling that, coming upon me, her mood had 
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changed. She had acquired a vivacity that she had not had 
before. 

And my mood had altered also. If I ever write my philo- 
sophy (which I shall not) I should like to investigate these great 
swings of feeling which seem to be merely psychological. In the 
space of a few minutes one can entertain such different atti- 
tudes toward existence. The world is meaningless, and then it 
is meaningful, and some trivial occurrence is responsible for 
one’s change of heart. But does the nature of the occasion affect 
the lucidity of one’s vision? I mean are not both propositions 
correct, and is this not the reason that we so readily accept them 
when we are in the proper frame of mind? The world is con- 
tradictory, as the Countess points out, although one need not 
aceept her conclusions. The world is contradictory and only a 
philosophy of contradictions can adequately express it. Yet, 
were I to write, I would be like all the other philosophers afraid 
of contradictions. Not the world but language would become 
important to me. Not the truth, but logic. Perhaps therefore 
it is wiser not to write. One lives the dialectic, and one’s moods 
are truth. 


(To be continued) 
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